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MILITARY DRILL SHOULD NOT TAKE PLACE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In response to a request for a clarification of the War Department’s 
estimate of the importance of military drill as a preinduction training 
objective, the U. S. Commissioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, 
has received the following reply: 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Washington 
June 16, 1943. 
Dear Dr. Studebaker: 


I have your letter asking whether the War Department recommends 
that military drill take the place of physical education in the curriculum 
of schools and colleges. I assume your question to apply only to the 
period of the present war and not to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be given in schools and col- 
leges can also be given after induction into the Army, in a relatively 
short period of time, and under the most productive circumstances. A 
good physical condition, however, cannot be developed in so short space 
of time, and the physical condition of a soldier is of prime importance 
to the War Department. 

The War Department does not want to appear to advise upon the 
makeup of a curriculum, nor to go beyond outlining some of the elements 
which the Army believes would be advantageous in its recruits. Of 
these, a good physical condition is extremely important and a knowledge 
of basic military drill relatively unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not recommend that military 
drill take the place of physical education in the schools and colleges 
during this war period. 

The War Department has no objection to the publication of this 
statement, provided it is quoted in its entirety. 


Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 
Many requests for an official statement of the War Department’s 


viewpoint on this question have been received by the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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EDITORIAL 


One who has used humus in horticulture falls 


) into the way of thinking about other kinds of 
culture in terms of humus. 


Such education as 
he himself has — what is it but a compost of all 
the things he once learned and has in a way for- 


'gotten—a humus in which the original ele- 
' ments have lost their identity? Have not those 
' green scraps of knowledge, mixed with tough 
_ experiences and ripened by time, turned into a 


kind of wisdom? He understands how it is that 
a word is said to have roots, and how its present 
meanings have grown up out of layers of old 
meanings. He sees a book as a small deposit 
of humus made from the writer’s experiences 
and reflections, and a library as a great rich 
compost heap which has accumulated and pre- 
served stored energy for future growth. De- 
cayed literature, as Thoreau observed, makes 
the richest of all soils. He sees that certain 
periods of human history, such as the Periclean, 
the Renaissance, and the Elizabethan, are like 
certain geologic periods; they made better 
growth than others and laid down deeper layers. 

A humusist comes to think the answer to 
many problems would seem to be more humus 
— more of that which was once vital itself and 
now has power to give vitality. For a soil, this 
might be a load of leaf mold or a green crop 
turned under; for a mind, it might be a page of 


history or an example left by a hero. To have 
a sense of humus is to have an appreciation of 
the past, to realize that to discard the achieve- 
ments and virtues slowly built up through long 
periods of human society and to attempt to live 
solely in this present is like throwing away humus 
and trying to exist in more or less inorganic 
hardpan. A young human plant needs mellowed 
soil deep enough to encourage his roots to go 
down and rich enough in stored energy to give 
vigor. 

One who works much with humus sees it to 
be a symbol of democracy, in which many work 
for the good of one, and one works for the good 
of many. He comes in time to honor the ideal 
of service for itself and not for individual recog- 
nition, of service great and unending in which 
small and brief services have been blended. He 
comes to hold the modest hope that his immor- 
tality may be in a diffused influence for good, 
the hope that among “those immortal dead who 
live again in minds made better by their pres- 
ence” he may take his honorable but undis- 
tinguished part. 


— From A Sense of Humus [Simon & Schuster, 
Publishers]. 


Reprinted by permission of the author, 
Bertha Damon. 





DISCIPLINE IN EDUCATION 


From the Concluding Paragraphs of the 1942 Report of President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University 


Education begins with discipline and leads 
to self-discipline. The building of character is 
its most important purpose. The acquisition 
and use of knowledge are the means by which 
character expresses itself and makes itself useful 
and often influential in the world in which we 
live. Discipline means training in good morals 
and in good manners. A chief reason why there 
is in the United States the present widespread 
and very disturbing outbreak of crime and dis- 
order on the part of American youth is that the 
fundamental place of discipline in education 
seems to have been quite forgotten. It should 
and must, of course, have its basis in the famil’, 


_which is even more important than the school 
| as an educational influence. ess, 
' discipline toward self-discipline is insisted upon 


Unless, however, 


in the school, there can be only one result, 


namely, an undisciplined, disorderly youth with- 
out any effective training in morals or in 
manners. 





If we are to be an educated people, we must 
begin, first in the family, then in the school, and 
with the co-operation of the church, early in the 
child’s life to lay the foundation of those habits 
of manners and of mind which make the well- 
disciplined human character. Then and only 
then will youth be truly educated; then and 
only then will he be able to acquire knowledge 
in literature, in science, in the arts, or what you 
will, and use it effectively for the expression of 
his own nature and ideals and for the service of 
his fellow men. It cannot be too often repeated 
that in education character-building is the first 
and ruling goal. 


[5] 








EDUCATION FOR THE ARMY 


Prepared by the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch Industrial Personnel Division Army 
Service Forces 


The Army of the United States is the largest 
educational institution that has ever been or- 
ganized. Its freshman class has numbered as 
many as thirty thousand mena day. Its instruc- 
tion varies from the most elementary to the 
most highly technical, from reading and writing 
for the “functionally illiterate” to engineering 
and medicine in colleges and universities. It 
conducts the equivalent of trade schools, voca- 
tional schools, tactical schools, and command 
schools for teaching high strategy. It trains for 
over half a thousand different kinds of Army 
jobs. It provides educational facilities through 
the Armed Forces Institute for men in their off- 
duty time. It teaches the meaning and back- 
ground of the war. 

Like any educational institution its final 
product depends to a great extent on the quality 
of training its entering freshman class has already 
received. 


The independent schools have a special place 
in the educational scheme of preparing young 
men for war. Their facilities for individualized 
instruction, for selectivity of student personnel, 
for close personal guidance increase their oppor- 
tunities and their responsibilities to the boy 
who tomorrow will be a combat soldier with 
man-sized responsibilities. It may be of assis- 
tance to the schools to know what the Army 
would like its men to know when they are in- 
— and how the schools can help to prepare 
them. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


A year ago, Lt. General Brehon Somervell, 
Commanding the Army Service Forces, stated 
that 63 out of every 100 men are assigned to 
jobs requiring specialized training. This year 
90 men out of every 100 now receive specialized 
training beyond their basic training. With the 
induction age at 18 a considerably reduced 
number of men with civilian skills which can be 
utilized in Army jobs are being inducted. Two 
years ago 450 men out of every 1,000 had skills 
which equipped them to do technical army jobs. 
Now less than 179 per 1,000 have such skills. 

It is not possible for most independent sec- 
ondary schools to give the sort of technical train- 
ing that will make electricians, motor mechanics, 
and radio operators that the ‘Army can classify 
as “‘specialists.” It is possible for all secondary 
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schools to give training in the principles of elec.™ is ob 
tricity, machines and radio which will make if lege | 
possible for the Army to save millions of man}) schoc 
hours in post-induction training. This training) on n 
in practical applications of physical principle) geom 
will help the future soldier to become more com!) scien 


petent in his post-induction training, to adjust) lang 
more readily to the exigencies of Army life be I 
cause he knows that there is something he car 


do which is needed; it may even mean that in. admi 
struction he had had in school will make the) tude 
difference between survival and destruction on ¢ _ AST 
battlefield or in the air. ~ boys 

In its daily freshman class the Army has met| who 
of all levels of intelligence as well as levels o ence 
education, of skills, of economic backgrounds stud 
The least common denominator, educationally, hanc 
speaking, is the ability to learn to read ani | #¥°" 
write. Illiterates who demonstrate that they! de 
are intelligent are acceptable. Special Training” =o 
Units in which the “functionally illiterate” are ) unal 
taught to read and write at the fourth grade) perf 


level in six to eight weeks have been established thro 
It should be remembered that “functionally” 


illiterate” to the Army means illiterate it) ; 
English. vies 
A. S. , 2 P. ance 

Contrasted with this is the Army Specialize! | js nc 
Training Program. Soldiers to qualify for thi}) cers. 


training must make a score of 115 or higher on at 
the Army General Classification Test which” opp. 
they are given at the Reception Center. Aftel) a le 





, “basic” training of 13 weeks those selected art” new 
then sent to STAR units (Specialized Train” ence 
ing and Reassignment Units) where they antl shor 
screened, tested, interviewed and, if qualified ties 
sent on to AST Units for the ‘ ‘basic” or ad ito t 
vanced phase of the special training. He 

Men entering the Army shortly after graduay | four 
tion from secondary schools will have had an Sch 
opportunity to take tests for the ASTP befor’ 4 yé 


they are inducted, and in certain cases to qualify, tion 
for military scholarships which will give them ) hap 
special training for the ASTP on an enlisted} at t 
reserve basis. It is estimated that approxi}  8si 
mately 20% of the boys graduating from secon v8 
dary schools each year will be assigned to col/ 

leges or universities for Army Specialized Train}) pro 
ing. The term is 12 weeks in duration and | Is a 
basic phase of the program is divided into three” cati 


[6] 









terms which are organized to cover 14% years of 
college work. The curriculum consists of phy- 
sics, mathematics, English, a modern language 


"Y § and history. 

Preparation for this kind of Army training 
elec.© is obviously much the same as the regular col- 
ke i§§ lege preparatory training which the independent 
mat}y schools have been giving, with special emphasis 
ining} on mathematics (two years of algebra, plane 
iple} geometry and trigonometry) physics or other 
com!) science, American history, English and a modern 
djust) language. 

e be’ It is a mistaken notion that all boys who 
> can! under ordinary circumstances would qualify for 
it in» admission to college will have the kind of apti- 
: the tude which will enable them to be assigned to 
oni) ASTP. There is no room in the AST Units for 
~ boys who are unable to work under pressure, 
met{, who lack ability to handle mathematics and sci- 
Js of ence or (for the “foreign area and language” 
inds| Study) who do not show a marked skill in 
nally handling a foreign language. The Army tries to 
ang 4void assignment to the ASTP of those men who 
they it does not believe will make the grade, and it 


ining | 'S quick to return to their combat units soldiers 
? art unable to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
| performance either through lack of ability or 
) through lack of application. 








GUIDANCE 


The schools can contribute greatly to the 
success of the future soldier by the kind of guid- 

_ ance which they give him in school. The Army 
lize) is not made up merely of enlisted men and offi- 
| cers. It is made up of hundreds of different 
"We kinds of specialists. There are a great many 
opportunities for varied types of training avail- 
Afte) able to the soldier of the modern army. The 
1 art!) new soldier is given a chance to state his prefer- 
rain) ence for an Arm or Service of the Army. He 
| art should know in advance what these opportuni- 


ified, 


‘ties are, what his qualifications are in relation 
- ad) to the army job to which he may be assigned. 

"He should know that only one soldier out of 
dua” fourteen is an officer, and the Officer Candidate 
d at} Schools are now training many fewer men than 
efor’ 4 year ago. He should understand the organiza- 
alifyy, tion of the Army, what Army life is like, what 
1)» happens to him on induction, why he is tested’ 
at the Reception Center, on what grounds he is 
) assigned to basic and then to specialized train- 
Sing. Schools can do a great deal to make the 
boy’s adjustment to the Army a well-understood 


process, and to help him to realize that the Army 








rain- 
1 they) 1S an opportunity for him to continue his edu- 
three) Cation. 








[7] 


In a statement to the colleges a year ago, the 
Secretary of War said: “I want to make it clear 
that emphasis should be put on basic under- 
standing and thoroughness rather than a super- 
ficial smattering of so-called ‘defense’ courses.” 


There are certain educational needs which 
are common to all soldiers, whether they are 
potential mechanics, officers, or ASTP trainees. 
These needs may be divided into three cate- 
gories: basic education, morale and _ physical 
fitness. 

The Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch 
Army Service Forces, was established to study 
the pre-induction training needs of the Army 
and through the U. S. Office of Education to 
seek the recommendation of educators as to the 
ways in which the schools might provide such 
training. Bulletins outlining Army needs for 
pre-induction training, prepared jointly by the 
U. S. Office of Education and the War Depart- 
ment, have been distributed to the schools of 
the Nation. Pre-induction training has been 
recognized as an integral part of the High School 
Victory Corps sponsored by the War and the 
Navy Departments, Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, War Manpower Commission, and the War- 
time Commission of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS 


The ability to read, write and speak accu- 
rately and clearly, and the ability to do simple 
computations quickly and correctly are essen- 
tial. The capacity of a soldier to grasp an 
order the first time he hears it may make the 
difference between the success and failure of a 
mission. Training in oral English, the writing 
of simple reports, and clarity of speech will stand 
every future soldier in good stead. 

The average soldier does not have to be a 
mathematician, but he must know the simple 
processes of arithmetic and be able to apply 
them. A report of the American’ Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics defining the minimum 
needs of the soldier appears in the October issue 
of The Mathematics Teacher. ‘This report has 
been prepared with the co-operation of the Army 
and defines in some detail how mathematics is 
used by the average soldier, and how schools 
can help him to meet his needs in this field. 


SociAL STUDIES 
The Army through the Special Services 
Division has established an extensive “morale”’ 
program. It is common to think of this in terms 
of U.S.O. shows. Actually entertainment is 





only a small portion of the program. Education 
is a very large portion. First, more than 40,000 
men are now taking correspondence courses 
through the Armed Forces Institute. These 
courses are shipped to all theaters of war, and 
arrangements have been made with many col- 
leges for recognition of the courses for credit 
when the men are demobilized. Another aspect 
of the program, and here the schools can ma- 
terially help the Army, is what is known as the 
“orientation program.” 


“Not just the best trained soldier in the 
world, not just the best equipped soldier in the 
world, but the best informed soldier in the 
world.” 

The officers of the Special Services Division 
and commanding officers of various units are 
doing all they can to instill into their men five 
“training standards on the mental or psycho- 
logical side:” 


1. Know why we fight. 

2. Know the enemy. 

3. Know our allies. 

4. Know and have pride in your outfit. 
5. Know the news and its significance. 


Four of these five objectives have significance 
for secondary schvol instruction. “The will to 
fight”” General Somervell has said “is a part of 
a soldier’s equipment as essential to him as his 


= | 
int 
f 


rifle. This will come from understanding, and F make 
this understanding has its roots in education.” 4 


PuysIcaL Firness AND HEALTH 
Physical fitness implies more than physical 
strength and stamina. For the soldier it means? 
the ability to maintain his health in the desert, | 





8 ‘ : ‘ to mi 
in jungles, in the Arctic. It means knowing how! yen’. 
to take care of himself when wounded. It means) | 
a knowledge of the basic principles of first aid, 


how disease is transmitted, how to exercise care! 


New 


in prevention of disease. Failure to use the! 
mosquito netting provided him when he sleeps | 
in the jungle may cause a soldier to contract 
malaria. The soldier with an intelligent under-, 
standing of the problems of health coupled with} 
those of personal hygiene is a better fighting | 
man. Health education is as important to the T 








BOOKS FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


We have recently received several appeals 
from Allied prisoners of war for Dictionaries, 
Textbooks, and volumes for Recreational read- 
ing. The following are typical: 


Name and Number 


Subject of 
of Prisoner 


Address Book Requested 
Maj. Elliott VINEY OFLAG VII B J. T. Adams — The 
No. 877 Epic of America 
Lt. Tadeusz BOROWIECKI OFLAG VII B_ Fowler’s Dictionary 
No. 32607—B1.C/4 A few English Gram- 
(For a Group) mars for his pupils 


Sgt. Leonard WILLIAMS SULMONA, Rowan’s New Mod- 

No. 745354 ITALY ern French Reader 

Cyril Grayson EVANS MARLAG u Ibsen’s Peer Gynt 

No. 1284 MILAG Travel in Norway 
NORD 


These are typical of several thousand indi- 
vidual requests ee graduate students, men of 
science and of other professions who are interned 
in these camps facing who knows how many 
more months of monotony and deprivation. Of 
some thousands of such requests to whom books 
have been recently sent the categories most in 


future soldier as physical toughening. body 
feel, 
stimu 
In stating these needs for pre-induction train, from 
ing no attempt has been made to enumerate the both 
qualities of character desirable in a soldier, “unt 
Leadership, imagination, devotion to duty, poise in pe 
and courage under stress are of vital importance, giftes 
Men and women who have been working with) Gern 
boys know how to recognize these qualities and} vice 
to build them. Their importance cannot be} taker 
overestimated. > land, 
_ serie: 
ologi 
| land 
like 
~~ P » Elize 
demand are languages, medicine and biology, 
agriculture, philosophy and religion, etc. Dic) Pb 
tionaries are now especially hard to secure. For cant 
every American prisoner, in Europe at least, wel ae 
hope to send in a Christmas package a dictionary| B : 
of the language of the country in which he i _ 
interned. | “ey 
In addition to these needs of advanced stu. = 
as 
dents we need many books more adapted for the! weet 
rank and file, — biography, novels, travel, etc, E 
Second-hand books are welcome, although the) : 
censors require that marks and writing should) ” 
‘use 
generally, be removed. All books (new ani ape 
used) are subject to censorship control and must) pts : 
conform to censorship requirement. Textbook} a 
which are in good condition dealing with the) nt 
usual courses in secondary schools and in coll b o 
lege are now in demand. One of the most attrac? “ 
tive phases of my own work is to bring into clost\ 4 . 


co-operation the War Prisoners’ Aid and _ thef 
United States Armed Forces Institute so as to” 





[8] 





make possible for these students actual testing and 
accreditation in the schools and colleges at home. 


It occurs to me that you might have some of 
the books needed or be willing and able to col- 
lect some from other friends, from libraries or 

















ical 




















‘ans)) other sources. If so, will you have them sent 
woh )to me, c/o War Prisoners’ Aid of the Young 
10Wf Men’s Christian Association, 33 East 47th Street, 
ans 








'New York City, for transmission to Geneva. 









I am sure you readily see the importance of 
these men who, with powers so largely unspent, 
may be able to help us in the building processes 
of the coming days. If you have any question 
regarding the matter, please let me hear from 
you. 


— Davin R. Porter, Educational Secretary. 
(formerly Headmaster of 
Mount Hermon School.) 
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the Two or three times in a school career every- 
body, talented and untalented, should have, we 
feel, the insight into the world of drama and the 
stimulus to growth of personality that come 
ain. from acting good plays. By everybody we mean 
-the both the talented and the untalented; and the 
jier. “untalented,’’ oddly enough, sometimes match 
ise!) in performance those known beforehand to be 
nce! gifted. For the secondary-school age we at 
with) Germantown Friends have found a useful de- 
and} vice which we call the Malvern Festival, a name 
t bef taken from the famous festival in Malvern, Eng- 


‘land, where for several weeks every summer a 
series of five or six plays has been given in chron- 
ological order. Usually the repertory in Eng- 

' land has consisted of a pre-Shakespearian play 
like Everyman or Gammer Gurton’s Needle; an 
i Elizabethan play, not always one of Shakes- 

De j ots an eighteenth century comedy, prob- 
Fo 'bably by Goldsmith or Sheridan; a nineteenth 

for‘ century play, perhaps by Wilde or Robertson; 

» WY an early twentieth century classic, usually by 

nary Bernard Shaw (whose yearly attendance has 

\ been one of the drawing-cards to the public); 

_and a new play, hitherto unproduced. Thus it 


, 


it has been possible for a visitor to acquire pain- 
ee _ lessly and vividly a fairly good idea of the history 


‘} of English drama. 


a Adapting the Malvern Festival for school 
pee use, we have selected a group of one-act plays 


or excerpts from longer plays that illustrate not 
' always chronological development of drama, as 
»at Malvern, but sometimes a grouping that 
' shows variety of dramatic form, use of historical 
| background, varied locale, or a common lan- 
‘|, guage. An advantage of short plays over long 
‘is the ease of meeting assembly demands for 











*Mr. Poley has an article in the September English Journal, ‘‘A Third Aim.” 
[9] 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL COMES TO SCHOOL 


By Irvin C. Poley* 
Germantown Friends School 


brevity. Also, in a Malvern Festival of such 
scenes everybody can have at least one principal 
part or two minor ones. In school productions 
of full-length plays only a few students will get 
big parts; it is likely either that many scenes will 
be under-rehearsed and under-memorized or that 
the principals will be over-worked and the other 
actors will be bored by waiting around. With 
a Malvern Festival a weekly appointment in 
class time just for those involved is highly satis- 
factory, with the rest of the section in the li- 
brary, where they won’t waste their own time 
or distract the actors’ attention. Incidentally, 
for a play with many supernumeraries, we feel 
it pays to work with the principals alone first. 
Take the mob scene from Fulius Caesar, for ex- 
ample. If Antony and Brutus get a good start 
in private, the mob should need only three or 
four rehearsals; there is a saving of temper as 
well as of time. 

A Malvern Festival has advantages for the 
school audience, too. Twenty minutes of The 
Taming of the Shrew or of The Show-Off can be 
delightful, if done with the verve and polish 
possible when the scant rehearsal time is spent 
not in struggling to remember lines but in really 
bringing out the values of the script. Inexperi- 
enced actors may be able to play Viola or Tony 
Lumpkin or Saint Joan or Willie Baxter or An- 
drocles quite effectively in a single scene with- 
out the variety of attack necessary for a long 
part. And in a Malvern Festival the assembly 
audience learns something about drama in gen- 
eral that it is not likely to learn from a single 
full-evening play. 

For our Malvern Festivals we believe also in 
the Our Town absence of realistic sets and elab- 


Please see the review of it on page 40. 

















orate props. We almost never use costumes. 19373, Varieties of Drarnatic]Experience © 1942 
These voluntary restrictions are set partly in I Historical Farce — Shaw’s Androcles and) 
order to spend what time there is on interpreta- the Lion (Prologue) 
tion and partly to help the students see the II — Tragedy — Drinkwater’s X =O: 4§ 

; : ; . night of the Trojan War J 
supreme importance of sincerity and imagina- III American Realistic Comedy — Kelly's 
tion. Our art department (with whom, of course, The Show-Off (Excerpt) | 
we teachers of English have once a year collab- IV Religious Drama — Kennedy’s The Ter.) 
orated in staging more formal productions) has _rible Meek 
also stressed the frequent irrelevance of the Vv —, aap ae ge Comedy — 
literal as well as the importance of imagination VI pane 8 106 mony One ( xcerpt) 

; : A. ; ; : Satirical Comedy — Shaw’s Arms and 
and sincerity. To be specific, in working on the Man (Excerpt) ' 
Maxwell Anderson’s Valley Forge, we wondered VII Modern Morality Play — Millay’s Tw) 
what to do about General Howe’s dog. Some- Slatterns and a King 
one suggested borrowing Arthur Clark’s Aire- 1938 They All Wrote English (“It seems there were | 
dale. Someone else said that in a short scene three Irishmen, one Englishman, and four 
done without costumes a real dog would break Americans”) 
the illusion; students would start whispering, I (One Irishman)—Lady Windermere’s Fan, | 
“Whose dog is that?” “That’s Arthur Clark’s ll Pd pretest, pay std = 
dog,” etc. All agreed that — ee dog Geleworthy (Episodes VIII and IX) ‘| 
was the best way out. Their faith proved to be III (One American) — Trifles, by Susan Glas| 
justified, and no one in the school audience pell «“ 
seemed to lose the illusion when in performance IV (A second American) — The Feast of Orte-\) fon, 
Washington ordered the imaginary animal to be lans, by Maxwell Anderson eves 
led off the stage or, another time, when Mr. Vv Ne one ee ae by Marc as 
; : onnelly an eorge Kaufman ys 
Crampton’s tooth, in the first act of You Never VI (The second Irishman) — She Stoops {) casu: 
Can Tell, was extracted without benefit of dental Conquer, by Oliver Goldsmith even: 
apparatus. Vil a third Irishman) — Riders to the Sea, W boar. 
Our first Malvern Festival was done in 1935 henta I 
with the rather too facetious title, A Feast of 1939 It Began in Greece | fores 
English Comedy in Four Tastes and One Bite. 1 The — Women, by Euripides (Ex PF prog: 
Each of the five scenes was given in assembly, a, Se oe Shakespeare tract 
the “tastes” starting with the first ten minutes (a) Balcony Scene from Romeo ant farm 
of Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, and going back Juliet gur 
in weekly succession to part of the first act of (b) Closet Scene from Hamlet | edly 
Wilde’s /mportance of Being Earnest, to the first io eee by Sheridan (Three scenes) in ar 
. ao a ; : all We foin the Ladies, by Barrie f 
part of Act Il of W. a Gilbert Ss amusing En- V You Never Can Tell, by Bernard Shava enve 
gaged, to the quarrel scene of Sheridan’s School (Act I and part of ‘Act Il) 4 | shou 
for Scandal. Our student body boasted that , IV Punch and Go, by John Galsworthy } as in 
year of two sets of male twins, and hence the VII The Mollusc, by Hubert Henry Davie!) A 
signs seemed to point to The Comedy of Errors. (An excerpt) : June 
Thus the “bite” was a forty-minute cutting of 1940 It Takes All Sorts [ noun 
that labored farce; it became genuinely funny I Seven Women, by Barrie came 
with identical twins, so alike that the audience Il Romantic Age, by Milne (Act I) | migh 
could not tell them apart. Ill “ae Lefty, by Clifford Odets (Ex | : rr 
Ss 
The programs for the successive years follow: IV Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Pr 1 
Wilde (Excerpts) ; 4s 
1936 As Playwrights See History V_—sCBury the Dead, | Irwin Shaw } 
I Modern History — Excerpt from Sidne s Toa 
Howard’s Yellow Fack y 1941 — for Commahy ) to si 
II The Age of Victoria — Two scenes from Or Tamm, be Ehantien Soren (Act Se heh 
Phe» some - II Miss Elizabeth Bennet (Scene 1) é 
Housman’s Victoria Regina Dramatized by A. A. Milne from Jane}, ®t) 
III Early America — Excerpt from Maxwell Austen’s Pride and Prejudice grad 
Anderson’s Valley Forge III The Happy Fourney, by Thornton Wilde © are 
IV Beginnings of Nationalism and of Pro- IV A Morning with George Kelly > upgt 
testantism. Trial scene from Shaw’s (a) Scene from The Show Off + ledg. 
Saint Foan (b) The Flattering Word B bush 
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+ 1942 The Spice of Life 

I Historical Play — Victoria Regina, 
Lawrence Housman (two scenes) 

II Classic Comedy — Two Bits from Shakes- 


lly’ peare 
ae (a) Henry V Ill, 4 and V, 2 


by 





VI 


Old-fashioned Melodrama — Curse You, 
Fack Dalton, by Wilbur Brown 
1943 All the World’s a Stage 
I The Rivals, by Sheridan (Excerpts) 
Il = Letters to Lucerne, by Rotter and Vincent 


III Sunday Costs Five Pesos, by Josephina 
Niggli 

IV The Importance of Being Earnest, by Wilde 
(Excerpts) 

V Summer Comes to the Diamond-O, by 
French and Smith 

VI Pygmalion, by Bernard Shaw (Excerpts) 

VIL The Merchant of Venice, by William 


Shakespeare (Iour scenes) 





Te. (b) The Taming of the Shrew (Two 
r scenes) 
ly — III Yankee Fantasy — The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, by S. V. Benét 
and IV British Fantasy — Dear Brutus, by J. M. 
' Barrie (part of forest scene) 
Tw - V Farciful Comedy — The Man Who Came 
d to Dinner, by Kaufman and Hart (lst 
i scene) 
were | 
four f 
Fan,| FARM HAND, 
John 
c) | 
Glas. 
~~ “And your plans for the summer?” inquired 
rto- 


friends at the close of school. A look in their 
eyes dared me to produce my trout brook, my 
days of wandering about Vermont hillsides, my 
» casual exercise with axe and saw, and summer 
i -evenings spent lazily with book or cribbage 
| board. 
I did reply, “Vermont, of course.” But I 
) forestalled criticism by adding that ‘his year the 
" program was to be different, that I had con- 
tracted to labor manfully Tor my neighbor 
farmer. Not being mechanically minded, I 
| figured my efforts as farmhand would undoubt- 
' Jina aid the war effort more than my presence 
S 


DS to 


and 


in any defense plant, alluring as the weekly pay 
envelope was painted as being. And frankly, I 


men should have Vermont. Not the same Vermont 
/ as in the past, but Vermont. 
viel And so, on a bright hot Monday in mid- 


‘June I appeared at my neighbor’s farm and an- 
i nounced myself ready for what might come. It 
came, with a twinkle in the farmer’s eyes. “You 
| might as well start on the roadside. Dan won’t 
start the real mowin’ for a day or two, and I 
\ do hate a ragged roadside. Scythe’s s in the shed. 
| Prob’ly needs a little whettin’.’ 
There may have been longer days and longer 
\ roadsides, but by sunset I would have dared one 
) to suggest it. No one knows a roadside until 
) he has hand mowed it. Appearances to the con- 
Jane} trary, there is no level ground. It is all up- 
; grade and downgrade. On the upgrades there 
ilde'} are downgrades; on the downgrades there are 
) upgrades. There are stones, boulders, and 
> ledges, in all cases submerged below grass level; 
» bushes that bend but hesitate to break before 


(Ex 


scat | 


be P 









t Ip 
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CITY MODEL 


By William F. Gallagher 
Rivers Country Day School 


the moving blade, — they must be whittled off 
— and an occasional low-cut stump; dead limbs, 
ale bottles, strands of old barbed wire, almost 
anything the mind of man can conceive. 

The first hour, my palms grew tender; the 
second, tenderness had given way to blisters: 
from the third hour on only visual evidence 
would prove to me the existence of hands as 
such at all. By noon my arms ached; by sunset 
my back was broken. I thanked God I did not 
have to milk twenty-five cows, and went home 
to bed. 

I had apparently proved my apprenticeship, 
however. The roadside looked neat, and there- 
after the work progressed comparatively easily. 
Mowing was of the more legitimate variety, 
picking out where the mowing machine could 
not reach. Tumbling and pitching, loading and 
mowing-away long but not unpleasant tasks. 

But everyday was not a hay day. In be- 
tween I became intimately acquainted with the 
handle of a dung fork. For hours-I dare not 
count, while hay was drying or was too wet to 
cut (it has been a rainy summer in Vermont) 
the other hired hand and I mucked away behind 
the barn. These may not have been the Augean 
stables, but the manure was piled some ten feet 
high and fifteen feet wide across the back of the 
barn and around the corner. I was no Hercules, 
and my helper was a man of seventy odd. We 
estimated that we loaded about 175 tons of ma- 
nure into the spreader in our spare time over a 
three-week period. 

There is a penetrating aroma about a ripe 
manure pile that defies description or oblitera- 
tion. Neither Lifebuoy, Listerine, nor the 





neighboring pond will remove it or disguise it. 
Before I finished, the family had taken to eating 
supper before I arrived, and my wife moved her 
bed upstairs, leaving me the wind-swept porch 
to myself. 

In three weeks all was ended, however: road- 
side, haying, manure pile. Since routine affairs 
did not require my presence, I set off to sell my 
ability elsewhere. Another friend, who farms on 
a much larger scale, received me, not with open 
arms but with considerable satisfaction, offered 
me the going wages and meals while on the job 
(What meals, too!) and led me forthwith to the 
barn. I had not expected such immediate ac- 
ceptance and had prepared myself only with a 

‘city” breakfast. I had thought, also, that the 
previous three weeks had been at least normally 
strenuous and that I was in shape to meet almost 
anything that came without minding it. What 
an error! 


Heretofore everything had been done in the 
time-honored custom: you tumbled, pitched on, 
and pitched off by hand. There was a certain 
time interval which allowed you to catch your 
breath and relax your muscles. Here there were 
no tumbles, only field-long windrows, two hun- 
dred yards long; a hay loader which rumbled on 
and on inexorably; and the hay,— solid, heavy 
clover, which came up in a long, endless chain, 
not fast but steadily. The two of us on the rack 
battled furiously and profanely not only to place 
the load but to prevent ourselves from being 
literally buried. Twice the length of the field 
(nearly a quarter of a mile) made a load, then 
five minutes to the barn, up into the loft, and 
the battle all over again to keep even with the 
horse fork, which chewed off the load in about 
eight mouthfuls and spewed it at us in the loft 
dumping it always, so it seemed, in the most 
awkward position for attack. (To the unini- 


> 





tiated, hay raked by a side delivery rake in 3! 


single windrow assumes the form of a rope; thef 


When de? 


longer the hay, the firmer the rope. 


gy ie in the loft, the end of the “rope” must 


e found before you can begin to fork the pil” 


to pieces and tuck it away in far corners. With 
seemingly malicious glee in our case the fork 


always managed to leave the “‘rope end”’ at the! 


bottom of the pile.) Then off the loft, a dash 
for a drink of water, and out to the field again,, 


But as before, I found if I lived through the 
first day, the rest didn’t seem so bad. Steadily 
the uncut portion of the field diminished; steadily: 
the bays and lofts in the barn climbed literally’ 
to the eaves and peak. Adjacent sheds and out.’ 
buildings were pressed into use. Two strenuous, 
pleasant weeks passed. The end of haying on| 
the first of the two farms was in sight when the 
end, for me, came abruptly. 


For fen of rain we had worked late after 
supper and were drawing our last load from the 
field when the coupling between tractor and 
wagon broke, the rack jack-knifed, and the load 
flowed gently over road and ditch. Darkness 
was approaching, as was rain; the highway was! 
blocked; time was of the essence. We tackled, 
the quarter mile of “rope” vigorously (too vig. 
orously, on my part), and in the morning I woke 
to find my left shoulder with a badly inflamed) 
bursa. . 

The rest may be told briefly: hospital, con- 
valescence, enforced idleness, and no more hay- 
ing. For four weeks now I have enjoyed : 

“normal” summer, even managing one success 
ful trip to my trout brook before the season} 
closed. In a sense I have had my cake and 
eaten it too. As for next summer? Maybe tht! 
doctor is right in saying I am not as young as |} 
used to be. Perhaps I'll hunt me an easy job 
in a defense plant. 
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HOW ONE STANDING COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 


Observations on Retiring from the Standing Latin Committee 
By Howard T. Smith 
Milton Academy 


In connection with my retirement from the 
Standing Committee in Latin it has been sug- 
gested that some account of the activities of the 
committee in recent years might be pertinent. 
To make such a report other than informal and 
somewhat personal would be very difficult for 
me. My statements of fact are based upon sev- 
eral years’ membership on the Committee; the 
opinions and observations expressed are no more 
than my own. I should add also that this dis- 
cussion pertains to normal conditions; much 
that has been or that may be desirable is obvi- 
ously impracticable for the duration of the 
current emergency. 

I. Constitution of the Committee. The normal 
membership of three representatives of second- 
ary schools and two of elementary schools seems 
to be in line with the Board’s principles of oper- 
ation and with the constituent membership. 
Many teachers in secondary schools, of course, 
have special association with younger classes 
and are fully conversant with their problems, 


_ except that they do not have to consider trans- 


fer of their pupils through examinations and 
other admission procedure to other secondary 
schools. The projected five-year term, with one 
member elected each year, provides sufficient 
continuity. I should suppose that the chairman- 
ship would not change from year to year, how- 
ever; but that this appointment should be sub- 
ject to the discretion of the Executive Commit- 
tee. A Standing Committee may sometimes 
have in process a project of two or three years’ 
duration, for which a change in administrative 
direction would be unfortunate. On occasion, 
however, either the chairman or another member 
will be unable to serve out the full term, in 
which case the unexpired term can be filled. 
Furthermore, if reappointment for a full five- 
year term is undesirable, — and for the most 
part I believe it will be, out of consideration for 
school representation, — there may be situations 
where a reappointment of some individual for 
less than the Ril term will be advisable, in order 


that some commission in which he is most im- 
portant may be completed before he retires. 
For these reasons the basic five-year term may 
well be combined with some provision for flexi- 
bility to be exercised by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 
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The Latin Committee has not been organized 
with a secretary. That is because the recent 
chairman has such a penchant for covering paper 
with words! It might be better for the Com- 
mittee under most circumstances to have a sec- 
retary as well as a chairman. 


II. Meetings. In the four examining fields 
Standing Committees must have one meeting 
at a time convenient for the reviewing of the 
June examinations. Usually we have met to- 
ward the end of the Christmas Vacation; occa- 
sionally just before the Vacation. It is possible 
at the same time to consider plans for the group 
session at the Annual Conference. 


If there are developments at the Annual Con- 
ference whereby some new business devolves 
upon the Committee a second meeting is some- 
times necessary in late March or early April. 
In case a circular letter or questionnaire to the 
schools becomes necessary, this must be attended 
to not later than the end of April in order to 
achieve worthwhile results. 


In case of need, particularly when the results 
of a questionnaire had to be worked over during 
the summer as the basis for recommendations 
that must go out to the schools defore the next 
Annual Conference, a third meeting has some- 
times been held by mid-November. On other 
occasions certain technical matters have been 
handled by correspondence or have been dele- 
gated to one or two members as a sub-group with 
power to act. On important questions of prin- 
ciple and policy a full meeting of the Commit- 
tee, with agenda issued in advance, is required; 
but preparation of a questionnaire or drafting 
of a report to be submitted for criticism later 
on can usually be delegated, so that the expense 
of a meeting of all members can be avoided. 


In general, I think one or two meetings a 
year should suffice. At the time of the Annual 
Conference, with hardly any extra expense to 
the Board, a meeting can sometimes be held. 
But such a gathering, it seems to me, has to be 
brief and simple: during the Conference the 
Committee members should be in circulation, as 
it were, to keep in touch with representatives 
from the schools; after the Eealiaenen one’s 
mental powers are hardly up to a protracted 
session late Saturday afternoon. If members 





can get away for part of a day before the Con- 
ference, such a time is feasible. 


Ill. General Functions of the Standing Com- 
mittee: Relations with Schools. 1. Obviously a 
Standing Committee should be in touch with 
the problems within its field and with changing 
conditions that affect the curriculum, individual 
courses in the field, methods of teaching, etc. 
Occasionally some action of educational authori- 
ties affecting the public school system primarily 
has a different effect upon the independent 
school. Standing Committees sometimes may 
act as interpreters; that implies acquaintance 
with the schools as well as with the material 
that is to be interpreted. The more contacts 
committee members can have with colleagues 
in other schools, with professional groups and 
organizations, such as the College Board, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, etc., the better. Our 
work has been assisted more than once by sug- 
gestions from members as to persons whose judg- 
ment or direct assistance could be called upon 
for some special purpose, although they were 
outside our membership. It might be interest- 
ing for a committee to keep a list of all teachers 
in the Board schools who are at least acquaint- 
ances of some member of the group. 


2. In handling suggestions from teachers in 
the schools, either by correspondence or by pre- 
sentation in Conference discussions, no commit- 
tee can satisfy everyone. But suggestions can 
be recorded and, in the course of time some of 
them may lead to action. If a suggestion in- 
volves circularization of the schools and perhaps 
devotion of considerable time on their part, 
care must be taken that such demands are rare 
and productive of real value. Our Experimental 
Examination project was undertaken only after 
considerable interest had been manifested in the 
idea of “trying out” accumulated proposals for 
new types of questions; and it should not be 
repeated often. 

Questions relating to the subject-field some- 
times arise in correspondence either directly 
with a member of the Committee or with the 
Executive Secretary. No committee is omnis- 
cient, but in so far as an answer is possible, the 
Standing Committee in that field is properly 
called upon to make some reply or to point the 
way to a source of information. 

3. In its association with the examination 
program the Standing Committee must give 
attention to the Definition of Requirements and 
to related publications, such as the Latin Word 
List. 
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With its composite membership the Stand. f 
ing Committee ought to have an opportunity 
greatly to further mutual understanding between 
the secondary and the elementary schools in the} 
question of examinations and admissions. Hap. 
pily, the spirit that the S. E. B. has developed |) 
in its years of growth has brought much 1m. 
provement along this line. But one can never 
escape the fact that elementary schools have 
much at stake in the proportion of their pupils’ 
that “‘pass” the Board examinations, while the 
secondary schools, though using other criteria + 
also for admission, expect a certain percentage of | 
their candidates for admission to fail and do‘ 
not feel concern at that situation. In the work! 
of the Standing Committees I believe the five 
members, representing both sides of the question, | 
not only have a chance to see the problem as 
the others see it, but also to promote a similar | 
understanding among their respective colleagues, | 
The difference of viewpoint can never be waved ! 
away; but a fair and reasonable attitude can be} 
built up on both sides, and fairness and reason. | 
ableness can be worked out in concrete terms in 
the requirements and examinations, as they have | 
been increasingly in all fields. 


4. The Latin Committee has had notices in 
the BuLLeTIN, but it has not made major use of 
this medium of discussion. 
presume, has its limitations of space; but it may 
be that the Latin Committee should occasionally 
contribute material of more general interest re- 
lating to the subject field. This would be in the 
way of supplement to the work of the reviewer 


! 


of books and periodicals in this field, an oppor- r 
tunity for co-operation of which I have not i 
taken advantage, though I have been interested © 


‘in the reviews written by Dr. Downing and his} 
predecessors. ; 


IV. Relations with the Executive Committee 
and the Bureau of Research. 1 suppose it is appro- 
priate for Standing Committees to make some 
sort of report to the Executive Committee, 
either annually or at the conclusion of some unit 
of work. There are bound to be informal ex- 
changes, since the Executive Committee must 
authorize new projects and take account of ex- 
pense. Part of the activity of a Standing Com- 
mittee is routine, part of it may have a bearing 


2 


PR RA 


— 


on larger matters or on the work of other com- | 


mittees. 
mittee and the Bureau of Research serve as a} 
clearing-house for information of interest out- 
side a single field. 


In the latter case the Executive Com- " 
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1. The 


V. Relations with the Examiners. 
spirit of co-operation between the Examiners 
and the Standing Committee has seemed to me 
admirable. Usually one or more of the members 
of the latter have also served as Examiners in 


the past. In general, the Standing Committee, 
as the result of its studies may properly make 
suggestions to the Examiners before they pre- 
pare the next examination; but the power of de- 
cision upon these suggestions rests clearly with 
the Examiners. Conversely, in reviewing the 
examination the Standing Committee considers 
the paper submitted, the joint meeting for dis- 
cussion is presided over by the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, and the Examiners take 
in good part the criticisms made. The joint 
meeting is also valuable in that the Examiners, 
a group whose personnel changes more fre- 
quently, have the most recent data on the quality 
of the last examination; this they discuss with 
the Standing Committee, so that any modifica- 
tions of the requirements or of the design of the 
Latin paper which are called for may be recorded 
and transmitted to future Examiners through 
the files of the Standing Committee. 


2. The following procedure for reviewing and 
perfecting the examination has proved satisfac- 
tory in recent years: 


First, the Report upon the examination of 
the preceding June is prepared by the Examiners, 
often with some correspondence with the Stand- 
ing Committee. The Examiners take these data 
into account, sometimes in comparison with 
data of other years already in the files, in pre- 
paring the new examination. 


Second, the joint meeting is arranged after 
the Chairman of Examiners reports that his 
group is ready; the examination paper is sent 
confidentially to each member of the Standing 
Committee. Sometimes individual members of 
the latter are asked to pay particular attention 
to a designated part of the examination, though 


| considering the whole paper in a general way. 


Third, at the joint session every effort is made 
to settle points of difference on the spot and to 
complete the necessary modifications. Occa- 


» sionally a point arises where further study is 


necessary, and inevitably after the meeting some 
error of oversight will be discovered, even after 
the five or six hours devoted to the discussion. 
It is definitely understood that such points shall 
be settled by the two chairmen (or their depu- 
ties), usually by correspondence, so that no 
further expense is incurred. 
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Fourth, proof of the examination paper is 
read by the Examiners and by the Chairman or 
some other member of the Standing Committee. 

3. The Standing Committee has been most 
fortunate in having as a member Dr. A. L. Lin- 
coln, with his knowledge of Latin and of exam- 
ination procedures and techniques in general. 
In the course of the years he has accumulated 
for the files, in collaboration with the Examiners, 
valuable data to be transmitted to future com- 
mittees. These data cover such points as the 
following: 


Rating scales and percentages of candi- 
dates as reported by the schools. 

Interpretation of these results in their 
bearing upon the character of the examina- 
tion as a whole and of its different parts. 

Principles of construction of the examina- 
tion: number and types of tests, timing of 
sections, gradation af eucetiaia, vocabulary 
spread, etc. 


It will not be easy to find among Latin teachers 

ersons with Dr. Lincoln’s other qualifications; 
- what he has assembled will be at least a 
guide for others less expert. 


VI. Relations with the Elementary Schools 
Committee. Since the elementary schools always 
have their representatives upon the Standing 
Committees, it does not seem necessary to have 
a special delegate of the former committee at 
the subject-committee meetings in the character 
of a watch dog. But there may often be occa- 
sions where special topics to be discussed sug- 
gest the desirability of taken a representative 
of the Elementary Schools Committee for the 
particular purpose: the reverse might be true of 
relations of any subject-committee with the 
Elementary Schools Committee. But whether 
or not there is exchange of attendance, it is 
most important that the different. committees 
maintain cordial relations and mutual under- 
standing. I am deeply indebted personally to 
Mr. Thurston Chase and Mr. Frank Somerby, 
with whom, as successive chairmen of the Ele- 
mentary Schools Committee, I have enjoyed 
most pleasant relations. 

Three methods of maintaining contact may 
be mentioned here: 

1. Attendance, for part of the program at 
least, at the session of the elementary schools at 
the Annual Conference: the chairman or a defi- 
nitely designated delegate from each subject- 
committee should have some contact with that 
session. 


2. Perusal of the annual report of the Chair- 
man of the Elementary Schools Committee, 
usually published in the INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN. 


3. Once a year at least, some exchange of 
correspondence between the chairmen of the 
respective groups. (I have usually written an 
informal account of our activities in December 
or early January.) 


4. As the elementary schools are not as nu- 
merous in the Board’s membership it seems to 
me that the Elementary Schools Committee 
could be of assistance in assembling names of 
persons with the ability and aptitude for com- 
mittee work, who could be placed on the Stand- 
ing Committees or the Examining Committees 
when the Executive Committee might have 
appointments to make. The Elementary Schools 
Committee is in a position to know individual 
teachers in such schools better than some of the 
rest of us. 


VII. The Standing Committee and the Group 
Session at the Conference. The customary proce- 
dure of appointing a special chairman for the 
group sessions seems to me desirable in that it 
brings into the Board’s activity another person. 
Naturally such a special chairman desires the 
assistance of the Standing Committee in that 
field. Either by direct invitation to schools or 
teachers or by incidental contacts the Standing 
Committee may have note of topics proposed for 
discussion or of speakers in the field whose pre- 
sentations would be provocative of interest and 
discussion. 


The organization of the group session does 
seem to me a considerable problem. It is com- 
plicated by the fact that in an examination field 
some of those in attendance are vitally concerned 
with problems associated with the examination 
program; half the audience, on the other hand, 
looks upon that part of the program as rather 
uninteresting routine. Furthermore, delegates 
must ‘“‘come and go” to some extent, since other 
subject-groups are meeting at the same time, 
and some are sole representatives of their schools. 
These people may drop in at a given session at 
the particular time when the subject being dis- 


cussed has no immediate interest for them. We ; 


have tried putting the Report of the Examina- 
tion Program first, and we have tried it J/ast. 


the assumption that at least a majority of those | 
in attendance have some interest in the main 
address or topic for discussion that appears upon 
the program. If there is to be fruitful discus- 
sion, that should come at a time when the audi- 
ence is relatively fresh. Consideration of the 


} 


Neither arrangement is ideal, but I am inclined 7 
to think it is better to have it last. This is on 7 


~~ 


examination program should have ample time; - 


but those who are most concerned about this 
part of the program will probably be willing to’ 
remain for it. | 
In my opinion set speeches, if any, should be 
relatively brief — not over twenty minutes — 
and should leave some questions open. Best of 
all is probably a somewhat controversial panel 
discussion: four speakers, not over thirty minutes 


for the whole program, with audience participa- | 


tion following. At the 1943 Conference, the time 
allotment, of course, was reduced to an hour and 


a half. 





In conclusion, I consider the main objective 
of the Standing Committee to be service. It is 
true that what seems to one person a real service 
may seem to another, who is not particularly in 


~~ 


na 


sympathy with committee work, rather an ac- } 


tivity concocted in devious ways to justify the 
maintenance of the committee. Certainly, the 
extent of the activity of a committee will vary 


from year to year as conditions change and in- i 


terests and problems differ. A second function 
of the Standing Committee relates to knowledge 
of its field and dissemination of pertinent and 


- 


helpful information — propaganda, if the word © 


‘can be used in a positive and beneficial sense. 
And finally, in the personal contacts of the mem- 
bers of the committee and in its relations with 
other groups and individual officials of the Board, 
the Standing Committee exemplifies the spirit 
that the Board as an organization seeks to pro- 


— 


_ 


mote: a spirit of inquiry, of increased apprecia- ' 


tion of the interrelation of educational problems, 
of mutual helpfulness between individuals and 
schools in meeting our own needs and the greater 
needs of the time. 
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A REPORT ON SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


By the Sub-Committee of the Mathematics Section of the Private School 
Teachers’ Association of New York 


On February 27, 1943, a sub-committee of 
the Mathematics Section of the Association of 
Private School Teachers of New York sent forty- 
seven copies of a questionnaire to the heads of 
Mathematics Departments, Deans, and Direc- 
tors of Boards of Admission of forty Eastern 
colleges. 

The purpose of this questionnaire was two- 
fold: first, to obtain information on the use and 
importance of the Mathematics section of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test; second, to crystalize 
the opinion of college teachers on the importance 
of four years of secondary Mathematics. 

The questionnaire was sent to colleges which 
use the College Board examinations, or are of 
particular interest to our independent school 
pupils. Various types of colleges were included 
in the list. Questionnaires were sent also to cer- 
tain college teachers known to be interested in 
secondary education. 

The following summary is compiled from the 
answers sent in by twenty-five colleges: fifteen 
women’s colleges and ten men’s colleges. 


- Barnard Amherst 
Bryn Mawr Brown 
Connecticut College for Harvard 

Women Lehigh 
Goucher University of Pennsyl- 
Middlebury vania 

_ Mount Holyoke Princeton 

_ New Jersey College for Union 

Women Wesleyan 
Pembroke Williams 
Simmons Yale 
Smith 
Swarthmore 
Sweet Briar 
Vassar 
Wellesley 
Wells 


MS, | 
and 
ater | 


Question 1. What percent of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test do you weight the Mathematics 
Section?— Of the 15 women’s colleges, none 
weights the Mathematics section as a specific 
percent; 2 qualify their answers by the state- 
ment that the relative importance of the two 


_ sections of the S. A. T. depends upon the course 
_ which the candidate proposes to follow in college. 


Of the 10 men’s colleges, 6 give no specific 


weight to the Mathematics section; 2 of the 6 


qualify their answers as above; 1 counts the 
Mathematics section as 40%; 1 counts it as 
50%; 2 count it as about 50%. (Engineering 
schools may count it 100%.) 


Question 2. Do you require an achievement 
test in Mathematics of the Alpha, Beta or Gamma 
type in addition to the S. A. T.? —Of the 15 
women’s colleges, none uses the C. E. B. achieve- 
ment test. 


Of the 10 men’s colleges, 8 do not use the 
C. E. B. achievement test; 1 has waived its use 
during wartime; 1 uses it in some cases. (Two 
of them note their inability to use this test be- 
Cause it is given at the same time as other tests.) 


There is reason to conclude from answers to 
other questions that several colleges give their 
own achievement tests in Mathematics for 
placement. 


Question 3. Do you provide alternate courses 
for entering Freshmen on the basis of their achieve- 
ment in the S. A. T.? On the basis of the results 
on achievement tests? — Of the 15 women’s col- 
leges, 2 provide alternate courses on the basis of 
S. A. T.; 1 provides alternate courses on the 
basis of the achievement tests; 1 provides alter- 
nate courses on the basis of either; 11 do not 
use the tests this way. 


Of the 10 men’s colleges, 4 provide alternate 
courses on the basis of the S. A. T.; 1 provides 
alternate courses on the basis of the achievement 
tests; 5 do not use the tests this way. (Engineer- 
ing schools require the comprehensive achieve- 
ment test of all entering students.) 


Questions 4 and 5. Do you permit entering 
students, with four years of adequate. preparatory 
work to enter Sophomore Mathematics? If you 
answer “‘no,” what Freshman course are they per- 
mitted to enter? — Of the 15 women’s colleges, 8 
have suitable advanced courses for well-prepared 
students; 4 have suitable Freshman courses for 
well-prepared students; 3 consider their Fresh- 
man course sufficiently difficult for all. 

Of the 10 men’s colleges, 3 enter well-pre- 
pared students in Sophomore Mathematics; 3 
enter well-prepared students in suitable Fresh- 
man courses; 4 consider their Freshman course 
sufficiently difficult for all. 


Question 6. Has the achievement of the Mathe- 
matics section of the S. A. T. compared favorably, 
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in the past, with the student’s marks in the Fresh- 
man year at college? —Of the 15 women’s col- 
leges, 4 note a favorable comparison; 4 note a 
fair comparison; 7 have no statistics. 

Of the 10 men’s colleges, 6 note a favorable 


comparison; 3 note a fair comparison; 1 has no 
statistics. 


Question 7. Will students be rejected because 
the mark is low on the Mathematics section of the 
S. A. T. if the school record is good? — Of the 15 
women’s colleges, 9 answer “no”; 5 emphasize 
the school record; 1 gave no information. 

Of the 10 men’s colleges, 1 answered “‘yes”’; 
6 answered “‘no’’; 3 emphasize the school record. 


Question 8. Have you any definite suggestions 
as to the curriculum in secondary school Mathe- 
matics which would be valuable for college courses? 
— Of the 15 women’s colleges, 4 state definitely 
that they want a four-year preparation; 2 wish 
greater emphasis on Algebra; 7 wish greater 
emphasis on thoroughness in fundamentals; 
1 wishes greater thoroughness in Arithmetic; 
1 suggests Solid Geometry and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry in the secondary school; 2 suggest Ad- 
vanced Algebra and Trigonometry for four-year 
students; 3 say, “Leave Analytics and Calculus 
to us.” 

Of the 10 men’s colleges, 3 state definitely 
that they want a four-year preparation; 4 wish 
greater emphasis on Algebra; 1 wishes greater 
emphasis on thoroughness of preparation; 1 sug- 
gests Solid Geometry and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry in the secondary school. 





Prof. Copeland of Wellesley College writes 
in part, “While it is true that at present there 
are extraordinary openings for students trained 
in Mathematics and the physical sciences to 
teach and to do government work connected 
with the war, it is also true that there have been 
in the past and are now ever increasing demands 
for college graduates who have combined eco- 
nomics with Mathematics to fill positions with 
investment houses, banks and actuarial depart- 
ments of life insurance companies. Among other 
fields open to Mathematics majors are those of 
architecture, mapping, drafting, engineering, sta- 
tistics, and various civil service positions. Hence 
it seems very important to me that students 
who have mathematical ability should study four 
units of Mathematics in preparatory school. 
There are many responsible, important, and 
challenging positions to be filled by such schol- 

” 
ars. 


The twelve answers which have not been 
incorporated in the above summary include 
valuable comments which the committee wishes 
to mention at this point: 

Prof. Beatley of Harvard stresses the need 
for a substantial two years of Algebra and one of 
Geometry and a thoroughness in Algebra. 

B. A. Thresher, Director of Admissions at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
writes: “As to suggestions, I don’t know whether 
you can take our experience and needs as typical 
of colleges in general. I might say, however, 
that we should advocate some reduction in the 
time given to so-called Advanced Algebra or 
college Algebra courses, with an effort to gain / 
greater proficiency in the work normally covered 
in the first two years of Algebra. In Solid Geom- 
etry we should like the special emphasis made on 
the derivation and use of formulas for areas and | 
volumes rather than detailed attention given to 
the proof of theorems, since practice in this latter 
type of thinking has usually been obtained by 
the student in his Plane Geometry course. Trig- 
onometry is, of course, essential as a basis for 
our work, and it has been our experience that 
many students lack facility in the use and mani- 
pulation of trigonometric identities.” 

Prof. Murnaghan of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity echoes this opinion concerning the teaching 


wv 


Pe S 





$e 


of Solid Geometry. P 


Dean Orme of Bradford Junior College sug- 
gests the need for students who have not pro- 
gressed beyond Algebra to review junior high 
school Mathematics before entering college. ; 

Prof. Carver of Cornell notes the lack of | 
thoroughness in Algebra training, and the ab- 7 


sence of understanding of processes which a | 
student is able to use. 


Prof. Logsdon of the University of Chicago ' 
says: “We find our students rusty and inac- } 
curate. What to do!” 

Prof. Flexner of Cornell University notes 
three outstanding deficiencies in otherwise good 
mathematical preparation: the meaning of 0/a, 
the meaning of a/0 and the translation of verbal | 
problems into appropriate mathematical form. 
Prof. Flexner also stresses the importance of the 
first two years of Algebra and one year of Plane | 


Geometry plus formulas for volumes of rectangu- ( 


lar box, sphere, cylinder and cone. 
The committee draws the following conclu- 7 
sions: y 


1. The time when the teacher of Mathema- © 


tics on the secondary level could say that his 


curriculum was determined by College Entrance © 
requirements is definitely past. The flexible use 7 
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made of the Mathematics section of the S. A. T.., 
and the meager use made of the College Board’s 
achievement test by the colleges of liberal arts 
certainly leave the teacher of preparatory work 
free to teach the best Mathematics he knows in 
the best way he knows. 


2. The capable secondary school student 
should be urged to study four years of Mathe- 
matics for two reasons: first, the majority of 
colleges recognize this preparation by providing 
sufficient courses to enable the student to con- 
tinue his study at a suitable level; second, the 





student may use his Mathematics in combina- 
tion with other knowledge in many fields of 
endeavor. 


3. The teacher of secondary Mathematics 
must be strict in his demands for a thoroughness 
of understanding on the part of his students in 
the fields of Elementary Algebra and Plane 
Geometry, and work for greater efficiency in the 
use of the techniques acquired in these studies. 


— Maroaret E. Tuompson, Chairman, 
Lena M. Buckey, 
Harry R. Doucuerry. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT 


Enc LisH Boys In AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


When all the English children first came into 
our schools three years ago, it occurred to me 
that their presence here was offering us on a 
silver platter an opportunity that we ought not 
to lose. They were living examples of what the 
educational system of England does for its 
pupils. We can read their school catalogues and 
talk to their teachers, with relative ease; seeing 
the actual results in the children is a rare privi- 
lege for American educators with ambitions 
toward self-improvement. 

From all accounts and appearances we have 
much to learn from the English educators. At 
college age their students seem to be more broadly 
and deeply educated than ours. They begin 
foreign languages at an earlier age, and this is a 
field into which we Americans must expand in 
the future for the good of our international rela- 
tions. Having seen about twenty English boys 
at close range for three years now, I for one am 
still at a loss to know how their teachers in 


England can accomplish such marvelous results 
during the later school years; especially as these 
boys seem to have about the usual percentage 
of reading disabilities and left-eyed spellers. 

Two years ago I started a study of the whole 
question, but found it too much to carry in com- 
petition with Civilian Defense, Red Cross, 
United War Fund and other emergency duties. 
It is too big a job for one single individual any- 
way, and I wonder if the Secondary Education 
Board would not consider it a worth while study 
for the Bureau of Research to undertake while 
our visitors are still here? 


Sincerely yours, 


Rocer C. Fenn, Headmaster, 
The Fenn School. 





Should the Board sponsor such an investiga- 
tion as Mr. Fenn suggests? Has any attempt 
been made to collect information on this inter- 
esting subject? Would schools co-operate in the 
survey? Please let us have your comments and 
suggestions. 





THE PROGRAM OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


By Edward A. Richards, Director 
American Junior Red Cross, North Atlantic Area 


The members of the American Junior Red 
Cross are working on an expanded program of 
community projects, international service and 
services to the armed forces since the demand 
for volunteer work of all kinds has been greatly 
increased under war conditions. 

Pupils in elementary grades are packing 


mee cy Pupils. in 7 
ot » Christmas Gift Boxes and are making many 


small articles used in Veterans Hospitals and in 
a wide variety of local institutions. They are 
also studying elementary facts and practices in 
preventing accidents, in conservation of money 
and materials, and in methods of serving their 
school and their community. 

Members in the higher grades are producing 
great quantities of comfort and recreational 
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articles for the armed forces, both for hospitalized 
service men and the able-bodied. These articles 
include afghans, knit bed socks (called New 
Havens in honor of the City where they were 
designed), card table covers, bedroom slippers, 
and many other items suitable for production in 
sewing classes. Wooden articles produced in 
Manual Arts classes range from small game 
boards like cribbage to heavy folding chairs and 
ping-pong tables. 

International correspondence is active be- 
tween groups in this country and the other 
countries of the western hemisphere. Special 
small-sized albums, called Letter-Booklets, are 
prepared for schools in Great Britain so that this 
important avenue of contact has been kept open 
despite stringent restrictions on shipping. The 
growth of the National Children’s Fund has per- 
mitted relief projects for children abroad in Ice- 
land, Russia, China and at many other points. 





Many courses are being given in schools and 


in chapters for the benefit of the Junior mem. | 


bership in Nutrition, Home Nursing, First Aid, 


Swimming, Water Safety, Canteen and Staff | 


Assistance. 


Both within the curriculum and in volunteer 
extra-curricular work the ideal of learning 
through service is being carried forward by over 
seventeen million members. Teachers and head- 
masters who have not utilized the Junior Red 
Cross program may get detailed information on 
its possibilities by consulting the Junior Red 
Cross Chairman in the local Red Cross chapter 
since all programs are conducted in co-operation 
with this Chairman and the Junior Red Cross 
Committee. Information may also be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Edward A. Richards, Director 
of Junior Red Cross, North Atlantic Area, 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 





WHAT THE BOYS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


May Sone FEstIvAt At RIVERDALE 
Music at RIVERDALE, always emphasized both 
in instrumental and choral form, reached a 
climax in a choral concert toward the close of 
last year. For ten years this has taken place at 
the Town Hall in New York City and has won 
such cordial support of Parents and Friends that 
over fifteen thousand dollars, the net proceeds, 
have been donated to a cause of international 
friendship. More recently, specific objects have 
been, a mobile kitchen for England and a sub- 

stantial contribution for Greek war relief. 


Last May, transportation limitations made 
use of Town Hall impracticable and the concert 
was held, with great success, on the school 
grounds. $2,100.00 was cleared for the purchase 
of a fully equipped ambulance for the American 
Red Cross, and the additional war tax was paid. 

A discovery was made that the background 
of the grandstand on the Athletic Field made a 
perfect sounding board. This background is a 
side hill covered with foliage which, in May, 
presents a particularly beautiful picture. 

The combination of the beauty of background 
with the beauty of singing made an unforget- 
table impression upon the large audience seated 
on the athletic field. 


The chorus includes 350 boys and girls from 
the Fourth Grade to College. They render half 
a dozen numbers including a Beethoven chorale, 
Shostakovitch’s “United Nations,” and Stephen 
Foster’s “De Camptown Races.” The Junior 
Chorus consists of boys and girls through the 
Eighth Grade; they are a delightful group. The 
separate Glee Clubs of the Boys’ School and the 
Girls’ School give each a group from their rep- 
ertoire of winter. Together, these two Glee 


<= 





} 


— 


Clubs constitute a chorus of mixed voices which | 


does rarely beautiful singing. 
The Concert was held at half past five in 


order both that fathers might be present and | 


that transportation difficulties be minimized. 


Afterwards there was a buffet supper which over | 


four hundred parents and friends enjoyed. It 
made a delightful moment of sociability with 
Faculty and with students. 








William G. Avirett, for years active in the 
affairs of the Secondary Education Board, and for 
seventeen years a master at Deerfield Academy, 
has recently joined the staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Among his duties is that of education 
editor. Readers of the BuLietin are asked to 
keep him informed of publishable material. 
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A Wortnry Project 


We have from the Armed Forces Master 
Records, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Room 215, 
New York City, a request to give to the readers 
of the BULLETIN some notice of their activities. 
This committee forms master record libraries 
for distribution to service posts. A major li- 
brary is defined as 100 records for a shore post; 
a junior unit, 36 records for ships. The identity 
of the donor is preserved by appropriate album 
stickers. The music unit is not placed without 
prior approval of the special services officer. 
Representative types of contributions are: dona- 
tion of recordings by orchestras such as the New 
York Philharmonic; contribution of time by 
artists and radio stations; school and club con- 
tributions of money for records, or recordings 
themselves. If records are offered, it is sug- 
“Would you 
want to listen to these records if you were in 
the Army or Navy?” 

“Music for the Armed Forces” is the slogan 
for the fall, and Armed Forces Master Records, 
Inc., suggests that all school music groups might 
dedicate their fall, winter, and spring concerts 
to the support of this worthy cause. 





Liprary EXuisits 
1942-1943. 


Schauffler Memorial Library 
Mount Hermon School 


By Jean Kenway, Librarian 


One of our most effective means of attract- 
ing the interest of the students is the careful 
assembling of attention-arousing displays. Dur- 
ing this year, there has been a wide range in the 
type of exhibits. Naturally, sports are a con- 
stant and absorbing favorite of the boys. Maga- 
zines opened to articles on football soon became 
very battered from continuous handling. In the 
fall, all available books on football were set out 
on the large display shelf in the main hall of the 
library. Magazines featuring sports articles 
were prominently arranged on exhibit racks. 
Nine out of ten boys paused to examine the ma- 
terial. Books were eagerly borrowed, and thus 
the reading interest of many students was 
gained early in the school year. 

Wishing to stimulate an appreciation of art, 
we scouted out faculty talent and held two exhi- 
bitions of paintings by members of the faculty. 
When French classes were studying French 
culture, we put up reproductions of some of the 
most famous French paintings. Faculty mem- 
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bers and students lent material to include in 
this group. 

In keeping with the times, current events 
and post-war planning pamphlets were on con- 
stant, but varied display. Following up the 
group interests in the school, Victory Corps sub- 
jects were featured. Radio, photography, map 
reading, chemical warfare, navigation, and many 
other topics were included. 

Holiday displays have been a part of the 
regular library program. Such events as Negro 
History Week, Bible Week, and National Edu- 
cation Week were observed by appropriate books 
and pictures. 

Thus it can be seen that exhibits are an im- 
portant part of our school library’s program. 
They serve to arouse the interest of students in 
new subjects and stimulate their reading habits. 
They supplement the classroom topics and keep 
abreast of the times and the attractiveness of 
the library is enhanced through their color and 
frequent changing. 





SuMMER Work Camp at WESTTOWN 


WEsTTOWN maintained a_ co-educational 
work camp of sixteen students over the summer. 
These students did a fine job of caring for a 
thirteen-acre garden and freezing and preserving 
the fruit and produce. The summer was divided 
into two shifts of six weeks each. The students 
worked seven hours a day and were given no 
remuneration, except their board, room, and 
laundry. In all, they put away fifteen tons of 
food, including peaches, sweet corn, lima beans, 
tomatoes, string beans, cherries and asparagus. 
In addition to this, the school will have a con- 
siderable quantity of late cabbage, carrots and 
beets. By this process Westrown has stalled 
off what would otherwise have been the neces- 
sity for an increase in tuition. The school is 
grateful to the boys and girls who did this work, 
and feels that they have rendered a patriotic 
service by increasing the country’s food supply. 





GrounD ScHoot ProGcraM AT MERCERSBURG 

On November 15, 1942, twenty Marines 
arrived at MERCERSBURG, accompanied by two 
clerks and a commissioned officer. On January 
15, twenty more Marines arrived, so that for the 
next two months the school had forty. Before 
the first group of Marines had finished their 
preliminary and secondary courses MERcERS- 
BURG received twenty Naval Aviation Cadets, 
under the V-5 program. The first two groups of 








Marines and the Naval Cadets had finished and 
gone by June 30, and a third group of Marines 
and thirty-five trainees of the Army enlisted 
Reserve Corps had arrived and were taking 
the Cross Country flying program. There were 
times in the overlapping of these groups when 
there were from seventy to eighty at the school. 
Early in the summer a course for the Army, 
designated as the Army Instructors’ course was 
begun. 

MercerssBurc has given the ground school 
work for all these programs, and the Marines, 
Navy and Army men have taken their flight 
training with the Henson Flying Service, seven- 
teen miles distant at Hagerstown. Mr. Robert 
Goff, Assistant to the Head Master, has been 
the Co-ordinator of these programs. No one 
who has never served as Co-ordinator can under- 
stand all the difficulties Co-ordinators face. 





Pustic RELATIONS CoMMITTEE AT St. GEORGE’S 


Among the new committees appointed by Sr. 
GeEorGE’s new headmaster, Mr. W. L. Eccles, 
formerly of Andover, is one dealing expressly 
with public relations. Under the direction of 
Mr. J. C. Rennard, Jr., of the faculty, the Public 
Relations Committee plans to make Sr. 
Georce’s better known, both locally and na- 
tionally. Mr. Rennard will keep the school’s 
name in the press as frequently as possible by 
making newspaper releases on feature articles. 
It is hoped that he will place the BULLETIN on 
his mailing list to receive these releases. 





Pre-FLIGHT ScHOOL DIscOoNTINUED AT 
WILLISTON 


Since, in a previous issue of the BULLETIN, 
we carried an account of the pre-flight aviation 
school at WILLIsTOoN, it is appropriate to note 
the termination of that school. When the policy 
of the Navy Department required that such 
training be done in groups of fifty trainees, 
WILLISTON was unable to feed and house the in- 
creased number. With the graduation of the 
last group in April, therefore, the trainees were 
sent to Amherst College. The following letter 
of appreciation for WILLIsTon’s part in training 
Navy cadets was received by the school. 


Westfield, Mass., April 14, 1943. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH 
CAA-WTS Co-ordinator 
Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Galbraith: 
At this time, it is no more than proper that you 
should know that the facilities Williston Academy put 


to the disposal of the CAA-WTS and the training which 
you gave the Navy Cadets is appreciated by this office, 
Further, we wish to go on record as stating that the 
facilities offered to the trainees are equally as good as 
any institution that has participated in these programs 
and that your teaching staff has done a fine job in the 
educational matter, and last, but not least, your interest 
in the individual needs of each trainee has contributed 
to the success of all. 

Instilling hatred into the hearts of trainees, which 
some advocate and to which I take exception, will undo 
the purpose for which we are fighting even if we are vic- 
torious in the field. The atmosphere and attitude of 


ss ee 


your school, the opportunities of the trainees to see_ 


education at work, to be under the influence of the 
churches of the community and to join in song and de. 
votion, is my idea of Democracy. These the trainees 
have experienced, these are the things that the trainees 
are fighting for. These are the things that the Axis 
forces are intending to destroy. 

I have enjoyed my visits with you. We thank you 
for the liberal attitude that you have had in reference 
to placing trainees elsewhere. 

Cordially yours, 

Hersert D. TINKER, 

District Superintendent, 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. 





WESTERN RESERVE PRODUCTION 
Record Is Recognized by W PB 


War Production Board 
Washington, D. C. 
May 25, 1943 

Headmaster Joel B. Hayden 

Western Reserve Academy 

Hudson, Ohio 

Dear Sir: 

It has come to iny attention that certain of the stu- 
dents at the Academy have established a unique produc- 
tion record in producing machined parts for turret 
lathes and other tools. It is further my understanding 
that these parts have been entirely acceptable to the 
War contractors for whom they have been produced. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the young men 


~ 


f 


ee TT ae 


‘who are co-operating so wholeheartedly in the War : 


Effort and who are at the same time becoming better 
trained to continue the battle of production. 

It is also apparent that the production record of the 
Academy could not have been made without careful 
planning and technical skill.contributed by the machine 
shop instructor and others in the faculty. 


I congratulate the Academy on its fine contribution | 


to the War Effort. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dona.p M. NE son, 
Chairman. 





Texas Country Day CeLesrates Its TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 

On Thursday evening, May 27, the Texas 

Country Day Scuoor and its Board of Direc- 

tors had the pleasure of presenting Dr. Charles 

Seymour, President of Yale University, on the 
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occasion of the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school. Dr. Seymour spoke to a large 
gathering of parents and friends in Founders 
Hall on the school campus. 


Individual initiative, Dr. Seymour said, is 
the very basis of our educational system. That 
America’s ideal is a broad education is proved 
in the fact that schooling spread so rapidly 
through the country once it was started,and by 
the twentieth century America had a larger 
number of her population with college educa- 
tions than any nation in the world. Today, our 
ideal education is threatened by the danger of 
an over-all political organization, and it is up 
to the private institutions to provide the means 
to overcome this danger. A private institution 
has certain privileges and opportunities for pro- 
moting individual initiative which cannot be 
conferred upon public or government-run insti- 
tutions, and therefore the promotion of this 
individual initiative rests upon the shoulders of 
the independent schools such as TExas CouNnTRY 
Day ScHoo.. 


In the first place, a private school has the 
freedom to employ the principles of free educa- 
tion. An independent institution is not subject 
to the inconstancies of public opinion nor sub- 
ject to the opinions of professors in other insti- 
tutions. It is free to hand down the principles 
in which it believes, unhampered by the strings 
of public opinion. 

In the second place, independent institutions 
are free to enforce discipline, both physical and 
intellectual. It is the intellectual discipline of 
the older boys rather than the occasional physi- 
cal of the younger ones which is the important 
kind. Enforcing this type of discipline is a 
difficult task, and particularly difficult in a pub- 
lic institution where it is more or less under 
public control. 


Thirdly, a private institution is free to de- 
velop traits of character in its students. There 
is little opportunity for this in a public school 
where classes and groups are so large that little 
personal interest and contact can be established. 


In the fourth place, independent schools are 
free to select their material. Education is some- 
thing to which every one has a right — a certain 
amount of it is required. Public schools are 
open to every person in the country. But pri- 
vate schools may exercise their own judgment 
on mental, social, and moral qualities when they 
select their students. On these rights private 
institutions depend. 
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New York Private SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The bulletins issued by the Association of 
Private School Teachers of New York City and 
vicinity, 1776 Broadway, New York City, are of 
unusual value. I have before me Bulletin Num- 
ber 35, edited by Marion Cutter. It contains 
accounts of two meetings: one held at the Spence 
ScHooL, May 7th, and one held at the Cot- 
LEGIATE ScHooL, March 6th. It also contains 
papers read at the Secondary Education Board’s 
February Conference in New York. The re- 
ports of committees, especially the report of the 
Professional Standards Committee on ‘“Evalu- 
ating Evaluation,” seem to me especially valu- 
able since they are reported from three points- 
of-view: the commission’s, a committee mem- 
ber’s and the school’s. The officers of this asso- 
ciation elected for the next two years are: 


Orricers ELecreD ror THE NExt Two Years 

First Vice-President 

Miss Helen Atkinson, Horace Mann School for Girls 
Recording Secretary 

Miss Aline Vicary, Nightingale-Bamford School 
Treasurer 

Miss Helen Crossman, Packer Institute 
Chairman of Conferences 

Mr. Donald B. Cameron, Buckley School 
Chairman of Nominations 

Mr. Earle Hunter, Friends Seminary 


Chairman of Representatives 

Mrs. Henry W. Cosgrove, Columbia Grammar School 
Members of The Nominating Committee 

Mr. Edgar Krepps, Collegiate School 

Mr. C. Brunner-Smith, Trinity School 


Co-oOPERATION IN A SCHOOL MERGER 
The Experience of Santa Barbara and Catalina 


This year, like all years, has had its surprises. We 
were all surprised and disappointed to learn after Christ- 
mas that Mr. Stimson was not to return. This news 
was soon followed by the news, this time very pleasant, 
that William Prince was returning to the Mesa to assist 
in coaching athletics. These announcements, however, 
seemed rather trivial after learning about the plans for 
the merger of Santa Barbara School and the Catalina 
Island School. 

All those people who take an interest in S.B.S. know 
of this plan, but few of you know of the uncertainty in 
our minds which accompanied its announcement. Many 
questions came to our minds — some small and others of 
great importance. Such things as team captains are not 
so important as the relative merits of our school govern- 
ments, but all such questions have a bearing on the 
running of the school. In the movie, “In Which We 
Serve,” we were struck by the line “a happy and effi- 
cient ship.” All of us here on the Mesa want the Cate 
and Vosburg School to be a happy and efficient school, 
and it was with this idea in mind that we sought answers 
to our diverse questions. 






The best way to learn about anything new is to 
study it in operation. Because Mr. Cate had a knowl- 
edge of the workings of the Catalina School, he was able 
to answer many of our queries, but even after that we 
still felt that we didn’t know much about Mr. Vosburg’s 
school. It was then decided that the prefects of the re- 
spective schools should meet to discuss the problems on 
our minds. Accordingly, they did meet, and our pre- 
fects returned armed with material which they put 
before the School. 

It has been mentioned before that S.B.S. and Cata- 
lina are very much alike, but we were startled to realize 
that the two schools are more different than we were 
wont to believe. Because this was evident, we wanted 
more than ever to weigh the merits of the two types of 
school government so that the better course for next 
year could be found and could be subsequently taken. 
Our prefects told us of the Honor System which is em- 
ployed at Catalina. To practically al] of us, this idea is 
new and because it is foreign to us, we did not accept it 
immediately, nor were we expected to, but the prefects 
merely put the idea forward that we might read, learn, 
and inwardly digest its merits. 

In view of the fact that next year fewer than ever 
interschool athletics will be possible, those of us who are 
athletically minded greeted with enthusiasm the idea of 
intramural activities. Since its beginning Catalina has 
built up a fine intramural system of sports, and we be- 
lieve that it should be continued next year. Not only 
does this system provide better teams in general, but it 
instills in each individual boy an interest in sports which 
in our lower school this year has been decidedly lacking. 

These are but two of the many questions which we 
discussed among ourselves. Suggestions were made by 
the prefects about the effectiveness of some of the plans 
mentioned. They pointed out, and perhaps made 
clearer, the responsibility which rests on the shoulders 
of the joint senior class of next year. Naturally, there 
must be further discussion of all questions, but we feel, 
rather we are convinced, that with our best put with 
Catalina’s best the resulting Cate and Vosburg School 
will be an unqualified success. P.A.L., *43. 

— E/ Batidor, May 
(Santa Barbara School.) 





FLYING AT BERKSHIRE 


BERKSHIRE SCHOOL seems to be in a position 
to claim the title of the most air-minded school 
in independent school ranks. During the past 
summer fifteen boys took actual flight training. 
Some are actually soloing. Even Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Keep are learning to fly; Mr. Keep, 


Headmaster, has several hours to his credit. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND LEADERSHIP 


Several years ago Fortune Magazine published 
an article on independent schools in which it was 
implied that independent schools had failed to 
supply the leadership expected of them. As every- 
one knows, repercussions in the independent 
school world were immediate and prolonged. 
They reminded one observer of the packaged 





fire-crackers that used to be set off on the Fourth | 


of July in the “good old days;” one huge explo- 
sion, idiewet by a series of minor explosions. 

In times of peace the extent of independent 
school leadership is always difficult to measure; 
the problem is considerably simplified in times 
of war. Working often with “selected”’ students, 
pee of families with cultural and financial 

ackground, operating with smaller classes and 
superior equipment and a more homogeneous 
curriculum independent schools should not take 
too much smug satisfaction in the evidences of 
leadership in times of war presented here. In 
providing such a high percentage of officer can- 
didates, we are merely justifying our existence 
by meeting the needs of society in a time of 
crisis. 

The Westminster Bulletin for April, in a 
summary of a recent incomplete questionnaire, 
noted that approximately 90 out of 155 graduates 
in service were officers — about sixty per cent. 

At the April New York dinner of Tue Tarr 
Scuoot, Mr. Cruikshank reported that out of 
352 boys from the classes of 1919-1938 in service, 
251 were commissioned officers. 


At Mipptesex all April candidates for the 
Navy V-12 passed the mental and physical tests. 
All Army A-12 candidates also passed the mental 
tests. 


At Exeter, of 80 boys taking the V-12 tests, 
75 passed the mental tests; and of these, 48 
passed the physical. Failure to meet eyesight 
tests was the chief cause of failure in meeting 
physical standards. 

The Nortuwoop Scuoot Bulletin for June 

reports that all V-12 and A-12 candidates passed 
the mental examinations. 
‘ The Headmaster’s Report of THe HI i 
ScHoot notes that all of the 80 or more boys 
who took the V-12 and A-12 examinations 
passed. 

Naturally this information is fragmentary 
and sketchy; particularly since the results of the 
April tests were reported to the boys and not 
to the schools. However, there seems to be 
plenty of evidence to support the conclusion that 
independent schools are performing a valuable 
service in training officer candidates. Dr. Fuess, 
in his August Atlantic Monthly article, “Inde- 
pendent Schools and the Humanities,” points 
out that the so-called cultural or liberal arts 
program would seem to have justified itself, since 
“The recent mental tests for the Navy V-12 and 
Army A-12 programs proved that boys with a 
cultural background actually earned higher 
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' ratings than candidates from the vocational 
_ schools. The better-known independent schools 


had astonishing records, qualifying in some cases 
virtually one hundred percent of their applicants, 
whereas the average for the country at large was 
approximately twenty percent.” 





THE FRATERNITY CONTROVERSY AT ANDOVER 


During the summer readers of current peri- 
odicals and newspapers have received consider- 
able entertainment and enlightenment from the 
controversy raging at ANDOVER over the abolish- 
ing of fraternities. It is a temptation, which 
must be resisted because of space limitations, to 
reprint some of the comments appearing in the 
Boston Globe for July 22, Newsweek for August 9, 
and others. The facts, available for anyone in- 
terested, can be obtained from The Phillips 
Bulletin for July. 

In October a committee of alumni represen- 
tatives of the societies and of the faculty will 
report; and the trustees will then take a decisive 
vote after hearing expressions of opinion from 
all sides. 

The point of view of the “10,000 embattled 
ANDOVER alumni” is expressed by Charles L. 
Stillman of Time, Life, and Fortune. 


“Tt is fair to say,” claims Charles L. Stillman, 
“that the Andover men who have built Andover 
into the school it is today and who have served as 
administrators and trustees are predominantly men 
who, as undergraduates, had their recollections of 
their Andover days enriched by the important ex- 
perience of society life at Andover.” 

— Boston Globe. 


The faculty point of view is stated by Dr. 
Fuess in the same issue of the G/obe. He called 
secret societies: 


“An anachronism about on a par with rubber trees 
in the parlor and leg o’ mutton sleeves.” 

“There is no place today on the campus for a 
caste-system, which creates a social-cleavage incom- 
patible with the principles upon which Phillips An- 
dover was founded. Whatever is beneficial in the 
secret-society system is something that should be 
shared with all the school members. 

“My own judgment is not activated by prejudice 
or partiality. I was a national officer of a national 
fraternity. I have been studying the effect of secret 
societies at Phillips Andover since 1908, while I was 
a master, and the past 10 years as headmaster. 

“T believe that many, if not most, of those loyal 
alumni, if they could live for a few weeks in term 
time on Andover Hill, would alter their viewpoint 
and agree with the position taken by the trustees, 
the faculty and the headmaster.” 


One institution which has already abolished 
fraternities is the Puittips ExeTrer ACADEMY. 





If, for a moment, ANDOVER alumni can forget 
the source of this next quotation, they might re- 
luctantly admit that the abolishment of frater- 
nities need not prove as disastrous as they antici- 
pate. 


There can be little doubt that the abolition of fra- 
ternities was the greatest forward step of all. It was, of 
course, natura] that former members returning to school 
last September should feel a degree of homelessness. 
And it 1s also true that the Academy has not yet found a 
satisfactory substitute for whatever wholesome elements 
in student life these organizations supplied. Here the 
word “Academy” is used advisedly, for the faculty and 
the trustees wisely decided not to impose, or even 
to offer, any Utopian plan of their own, carefully 
worked out in a committee room. The fact of similar 
projects in colleges and other schools was sufficient 
warning. What will take the place of the old order, it 
was felt, must come by natural, unforced growth from 
the students themselves. Already signs of this develop- 
ment are appearing in renewed interest in the “activities” 
clubs and in a new consciousness of the dormitory as a 
social unit. The new ‘‘Dormitory Committee,” com- 
posed of elected representatives from each of the dormi- 
tories may yet prove to be more potent a factor in stu- 
dent life than the Senior Council. There remain, also, 
the manifold possibilities in a Student Union. It is, 
however, too early to make any positive predictions — 
and the War is too much with us. 


What can be said is that without fraternities the life 
of the school is appreciab!y more wholesome, more 
friendly, and freer. Instructors notice less purposeless 
grouping of students, less apparent consciousness of the 
“ins” and the “outs.” There is noticeably less self- 
consciousness, more frankness and candor, less of the 
manifest desire to cater to one’s fellows. And how much 
better this year of mental turmoil and of uncertainties 
has been without fraternities than it would have been 
with them can only be surmised. Certainly there has 
been a directness of response from students, of both 
pleasure and of displeasure, which has some flavor of 
novelty. In their fledgling state the Four Freedoms may 
make at times an uncomfortable brood to harbor in 
school, but there is no question of their being worth all 
the trouble. For the whole school, there have been in 
the abolition of fraternities certain aspects of actual 
emancipation. 

— Phillips Exeter Alumni Bulletin. 





A Goop YEAR FoR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


The present year seems to be a good one for 
independent schools. We have made no formal 
study of the situation, of course, but several 
schools have reported that their enrollments are 
larger than ever. Mr. James F. Walker, Princi- 
pal of Westrown ScHooL, writes as follows: 


“We have felt what is probably true through- 
out the country, the great demand for private 
schools this year. The enrollment is overflow- 
ing and we have turned many people aay As 


nearly as we can estimate there are three factors 
[25] 








nD anton, 


at work: first, there is extra money in the coun- 
try at this time to pay for private school educa- 
tion. Second, many families are on the wing, 
mothers in war work or home base broken up 
because of war conditions. Third, in some sec- 
tions the public school program has been badly 
interrupted by quick and frequent changes in 
faculty, so that people are eager for a little more 
stability, if it can be found.” 





Two Scuoor Directories 

Two recent commercial directories have been 
sent to the INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN for 
notice. They are Private Schools, twenty- 
seventh edition, 1942-43, 1024 pages, Porter 
Sargent, Boston, $6.00; and /ndependent Schools, 
first edition, 1943, 190 pages, J. E. Bunting, 
Meriden, Conn., $10.00. Our readers will be 
interested to note that Porter Sargent, in his 
introduction, quotes extensively from the INpE- 
PENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN, and that about 55 
of the 95 schools represented in Independent 
Schools are members of the Secondary Education 
Board. 





Jury MeEeEtiInG oF CaLirorniA ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Excerpts from the Minutes 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Secondary 
Schools was held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, on July 15 and 16, 1943. 

Election of Officers: Since the present officers 
had served only part of a year it was voted that 
they be continued in office until the next Annual 
Meeting. They are as follows: 

President: Mr. Thompson Webb, The Webb 

School 
Vice-President: Miss Katharine Branson, 
The Katharine Branson School 


Executive Secretary: Mrs. K. L. Walker 


Recording Secretary: M. P. Brush, California 
Preparatory School 

Executive Committee: 
Mr. Hamilton for five years (Harvard 
School) 
Mrs. Stanwood for four years (Sarah Dix 
Hamlin School) 
Mr. Lowery for three years (Flintridge 
Preparatory School) 
Miss Wood for two years (Westridge 
School) 
Mr. Vosburg for one year (Cate & Vos- 
burg School) 


In response to the request of Mr. Elicker, 


Executive Secretary of the National Association © lar 


of Secondary School Principals, which the Exec. 
utive Secretary had sent to our membership 
under date of June 30, it was voted to endorse 
the program for secondary school credit for edu- 
cational experience in military service in prin- 
ciple only. 

After hearing the letter from Mr. Herbert 
Smith regarding our participation in the new 





National Association of Independent Schools, it ' 


was voted to take out an Association Member. 
ship, and our president was urged to attend the 
August meeting of that association. 

For the committee appointed to consider the 
formation of an association of elementary schools 
similar to ours, Mr. Lowery reported that it had 
talked over the situation with Dr. Edwards and 


—-~ 


the schools most likely to be interested and had | 
found the latter most favorably inclined to join- | 


ing such a group. He said that the committee 
also found that nineteen of the schools now in 
the association have classes below the ninth 
grade, so that the question has arisen whether 
to found a new group or to take the schools 
which do not have Grades XI and XII into our 
Association, possibly creating a separate section. 
Suggestions were made that tests of the Second- 
ary Education Board or of the Educational 
Records Bureau be used as a basis for the selec- 
tion of members for the new group. 

The report of the committee was approved 
and the committee was continued and requested 
to formulate a plan of organization for presen- 
tation at our next meeting. 





News 1n GENERAL 
, A fine letter from Dr. Ira Flinner, Head- 
master of NortHwoop Scnuoot at Lake Placid, 
informs us that the $10,100.00 scholarship fund 
has been administered this year very largely in 
the interest of sons of men in the service. 





Last year Public Speaking at NorrHwoop 
took on additional importance. Every student 
made at least two public appearances. A re- 
cently acquired voice-recording machine enables 
each student to hear his own speech before 
appearing on the public platform. In addition, 
a newly revived speaking society meets once a 
week and discusses timely topics inspired by the 
Town Meeting of the Air. 





At the Exeter Commencement exercises in 
June, 1943, war bonds were awarded as prizes. 
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The Minute Man Flag, symbolizing the regu- 
lar purchasing of War Stamps and Bonds by at 
least 90% of all those connected with the school, 
was formally presented to THE PEeppDIE ScHooL 
on Friday, April 16. It has been reported by 
Mrs. Carl E. Geiger, school cashier, that the 
students have increased the sales of stamps and 
bonds from $80 to $130 per week. The amount 

urchased at the school during March totaled 
Eonaen $6,000 and $7,000. 





The Farmuitt Scoot, Edward C. Willcox, 
Headmaster, formerly at Leesburg, Virginia, 
now occupies a working farm of 250 acres at 
Griffinsburg, Virginia. 





Buair students, by meeting certain require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the War Production Board, have been given 
permission to continue their training at the 
nearby Mellor-Howard field in Blairstown. 





Mr. Gene Buck has set up two awards at 
Brain ACADEMY, one twenty-five dollars and 
the other ten dollars in war stamps, as an incen- 
tive for boys working on The Blair Breeze to 
maintain a high quality of workmanship in their 
writing. His own two sons, he thought, received 
valuable training while working on this school 
newspaper. ; 





During the summer seventeen from St. 
Paut’s ScHoot were enrolled in the Exeter 
Anticipatory Program on a co-operative basis 
for the first term only. 





After last spring vacation ANDovER became 
host to a detachment of thirty-five non-com- 
missioned technicians of the U. S. Army who 
are studying field tele-typing at the Shawsheen 
office of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. The detachment, commanded 
by Second Lieutenant W. B. Sharpe, i is quartered 
on the second floor of Graves Hall and messed 
at the Commons. The course runs ten weeks 
for each unit, and the arrangement between the 
Army and ANDovER may be expected to con- 
tinue for the duration. Several of these men 
have been guests at various entertainments in 
George Washington Hall, and one was seen to 
get into a fraternity softball game one evening. 





Exiled Pilgrim, by William Hubben, director 
of religious interests at GEoRGE ScHooL, "has been 
accepted for fall publication by the Macmillan 
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Company. The book deals with Mr. Hubben’s 
childhood in Germany and, particularly, de- 
scribes his religious pilgrimage from the Catholic 
Church to the Society of Friends, which he 
joined ten years before he emigrated to America 
in 1933. 

Mr. Hubben and George Hart, ’37, histori- 
cal research assistant, spent the summer on the 
writing of the Fiftieth Anniversary History of 
George School, with a view to a November 6 
publication date. 





The Macmillan Company published this 
summer An Introduction to Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, by Courtenay Hemenway 
and William W. Shirk, of the CHoate ScnHoot, 
and two others. It is described as “explaining 
clearly the elements of the subjects, not neglec- 
ting the essential mathematics,” and contains 
many problems, figures, and diagrams. Hemen- 
way and Shirk have been teaching in this field 
during the past two years. 





This year, as in previous years, MIDDLESEX 
ScHoo. approved the use of the school by the 
Massachusetts State Guard. An account of last 
summer’s training routine was contained in the 
Bu.tetin for last November. 





“The Press Club has done a fine job. Its 
work of getting news about LAWRENCEVILLE into 
the Metropolitan newspapers at a time when 
those papers are cutting down their space, espe- 
cially in regard to sports, has been noteworthy. 
There are approximately forty pages of clippings 
on file, representing the club’s work during the 
academic year. 

— The Lawrentian, Spring. 





The Interscholarian, published by The Na- 
tional Preparatory School Committee, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, Mr. E. Hoyt Palmer, 
editor, is a valuable source of information about 
Christian association activities in independent 
school ranks. From the Private Schools Asso- 
ciation of the Central States Summer News Letter 
we also learn that the week-end of September 
25th and 26th was set as the time for the Mid- 
West Student Christian Conference to be held 
somewhere in the Chicago area. The theme 
of the conference was “‘A Practical Christianity 
at work on the School Campus.” 





Crosby Hodgman, formerly head of the Social 
Science Department at Chicago Latin ScHoo., 
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and, since 1930, Associate Headmaster, has been 
appointed to succeed Eugene Randolph Smith as 
Headmaster of BEAvER Country Day Scuoo.. 
He was graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1925 and received an M.A. degree from Cornell 
University in 1929. He has also done graduate 
work in education, psychology, and the humani- 
ties at Harvard, the University of Chicago, and 
Northwestern University. 





Dr. Rudolph D. Lindquist, Director of Cran- 
BROOK ScuHooL, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., since 
1938, has been appointed Superintendent of 
Schools at Santa Barbara, California. Until 
such time as the Board of Directors selects a 
successor to Dr. Lindquist, the Rev. Charles 
R. Cadigan, in addition to serving as Rector of 
Christ Church, Cranbrook, will assume the office 
of acting Director of CRANBROOK SCHOOL. 





Headmaster Bradford M. Kingman of Ban- 
crort ScuHoo.t, Worcester, Mass., announced 
that he had resigned to accept a post as head- 
master of the PEMBRoKE Country Day ScHooL 
in Kansas City, Mo. 





Henry D. Tiffany, Jr., former president, 
Leicester (Mass.) Junior College, has been ap- 
pointed headmaster, Rancrorr ScHOoL. 





Mr. Henry Girard (“Dean’’) Hollon, who 
went to MercersBurc in 1910, retired at the 
end of the past school year and has taken up 
residence in San Francisco, California. 





Weimar K. Hicks, director of guidance, 
PeppiE Scuoot, has been elected president, 
WayYLAND ACADEMY AND JuNIOR COLLEGE (Bea- 
ver Dam, Wis.), to succeed Stanley C. Ross, who 
resigned in June. Dr. W. S. Litterick is the 
new director of guidance. 





In November PortsmoutH Priory will cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing by Father Leonard Sargent, who at eighty- 
five is a friend of everyone in the school. On 
May 24, Father Hugh Diman, now Headmaster 
Emeritus, celebrated his eightieth birthday. 





Headmaster Laurence G. Leavitt of VeEr- 
MONT ACADEMY announces the appointment of 
four new members of the teaching staff. Loring 
B. Lincoln, of Waltham, Mass., will teach Eng- 
lish and have charge of music; Robert Belding, 





of Northampton, Mass., will be a member of the 


mathematics department; J. Abbott Vaughan, | 


of Bedford, Mass., who has been instructor in 
economics to the Army students at Boston 
University this summer, will teach history; and 


Guy Cheng, member of the 1935 Chinese Davis — 


Cup team, will have charge of a dormitory unit 
and will assist in sports. 





ADMIRAL BILLARD ACADEMY announces the 
addition to its staff of Rear Admiral (Retired) 


William T. Stromberg, U. S. C. G. to act as 


Superintendent. 

Admiral Stromberg was born in Balitmore, 
Md. He attended the public schools of Howard 
County, Md., and was graduated from Rock 
Hill College, Ellicott City, Md., in 1900 with 
an A.B., and received his masters degree from 
the same college in 1906. 

Entered the Coast Guard (then U. S. Rev- 


enue Service) in June, 1901. Was commissioned | 


third lieutenant (now ensign) in May, 1904. 
For the next twenty years, he served on ships 
on the Great Lakes, Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
Coast. During the World War I he was on 


= 


SO ee 


convoy duty from the U. S. (New London) to [| 


Bermuda. Later on he was the navigator of a 
troop ship returning men to the United States. 

In 1930 he was in command of one of the 
vessels of the cadet practice squadron, which 
visited Northern Africa, West Europe, Baltic 
and English Ports. He was commander of the 
international ice patrol in 1931 and 1932. Spent 
five years as a commander of Fort Trumbull 
Training Station, New London, Conn., and from 
1937 until his retirement for age, December 1, 
1942, was inspector of the Eastern Area extend- 


ing from Maine to North Carolina. 


Upon the declaration of war, the founder and 
superintendent of ApmirAL Bittarp ACADEMY, 
Lt. Comdr. (ret.) Palmer A. Niles, U. S. C. G. 
returned to active service. The present head- 
master, Frederic D. Leyser, will continue in 
charge of academic affairs. 





Father Turkington, O.H.C., of the Kent 
ScHoot faculty has recently been appointed 
headmaster of the Order’s school, St. ANDREW’S, 
in Tennessee. Other Kent masters leaving in 
June were Mr. Filson and Mr. Colmore. 





Merritt A. Hewett, head of the mathematics 
department at Mitton Acapemy, has been given 
a leave of absence for six months to serve as 
chairman of the Metropolitan Division for the 
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Gerrish Thurber, assistant librarian, is author 
of the words of One Evening, a men’s chorus, 


' composed by Clair Leonard, of the Vassar De- 
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partment of Music, sung in concert recently and 
also broadcast by radio. 





The Autobiography of “Mike Sweeney of 
The Hill,” published in the fall of 1940 by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, has just gone into the second 
edition. For over forty years Mike Sweeney 
was physical director at THe Hitt, and the book 
is not only full of accounts of his associations 
with Hitt boys, but with contemporaries at 
HorcnHkiss, LAWRENCEVILLE, and Yale as well. 
The price of the book is $2.75. 





“Secondary Schools: Backlog of Freedom” 
is the title of a short article in the Christian 
Register, of the Unitarian Church, June issue. 
The article is by Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Head- 
master of HacKLey ScHoo.. 





Frederick W. Hackett, Assistant Headmaster 
of Sr. Marx’s Scuoot, has been accepted for 


' the Allied Military Government service, with 


the rank of major. 





The Rev. William Brewster, Headmaster of 
St. Marx’s Scuoot, recently announced the 
appointment of Frederick R. Weed and William 
W. Barber as assistant headmasters. 





James Kenneth Robertson, formerly of Lex- 
ington, Mass., has recently been appointed busi- 
ness manager of Tarr ScHooL, to succeed Dut- 
ton Noble, resigned. 





Dr. William E. Park, President of the North- 
field Schools, is acting Headmaster of Mount 
Hermon ScuHoo., succeeding Dr. Porter, who 
resigned after nine years of service to become 


Educational Secretary of the War Prisoners’ 
Aid of the World’s Y. M. C. A. 





Announcement was made by the Headmaster 
of WestminsTER of the departure of three of 
the school’s present faculty: Mr. LeRoy Make- 
peace, after one year of service; Mr. Monroe M. 
Stearns, after two years of service; and Mr. 
Edwin H. B. Pratt, after six. Mr. Stearns will 
enter the Army and Mr. Pratt the Navy. 
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Two new masters have been appointed to 
the faculty for the coming year: Mr. Carlos 
Lynes, Jr., who will teach modern languages, 
and Mr. William Pierce, Bowdoin, 1943, who 
will teach English and Music Appreciation. He 
will also direct the Choir and Glee Club. 





A new master at NoBLeE AND GREENOUGH 
ScHoot this fall is George K. Bird, captain of 
the ’38 Nos.e’s football team. 





Mr. Wilbur J. Bender of the ANDoveR his- 
tory department has left the faculty to become 
a lieutenant in the Navy. He will be in charge 
of the group training at Tufts College, under 
the V-12 program. Mr. Bender was appointed 
to the faculty in 1936. 





Among the departures of which ANDovER 
men have most regretted to learn is that of Mr. 
John A. Carlson, who, as the beloved “Cy,” 
taught generations of ANDOVER men their ham- 
mer-locks and far-arm rolls and rubbed out the 
charley-horses of many hundreds of P. A.’s ath- 
letes. When “Cy” left in April to accept an 
important post in connection with TasBor Aca- 
pEMy’s Nautical Training Program, he ended 
thirty-one years of valuable service to PHILLIPs 
Acapemy and left the town which he had come 
to consider his real home. 





Mr. John Colby, of Anpover, has been 
elected president of the Eastern Section of the 
New England Classical Association. On March 
26 was published his anthology of modern Latin 
selections, Latini Hodierni, printed by the New 
England Classical Association. 





Four Brair Acapemy faculty members 
reached their thirtieth anniversary at the school 
this year. They are Mr. Marvin G. Mason, Mr. 
Jesse W. Gage, Mr. Harold F. Walker, and Mr. 


S. A. Zimmerman. 





Two members of the WiL.iston faculty have 
completed twenty-five years of service. They 
are Earl N. Johnston, to whom this year’s year- 
book, “The Log,” was dedicated, and Robert 
C. Cunningham, who came to WILLIsTON as 
headmaster of the junior school, but now serves 
the school as teacher of mathematics. 





Vernon Brown Kellett, for fourteen years a 
member of the staff of CranBRook ScHooL 
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(Bloomfield Hills, Mich.) has been appointed 
headmaster, St. James Episcopat Scuoot, Hag- 
erstown, Md. (School and Society, July 10.) 





Dr. Wendell H. Taylor became chairman of 
LAWRENCEVILLE’S Science Department this Sep- 
tember. Dr. Taylor has been assistant professor 
of Chemistry at Princeton University. He has 
published articles in the field of organic sulphur 
compounds, and the history of Chemistry. Dur- 
ing the past five years at Princeton he has been 
faculty adviser to freshmen taking pre-medical 
and scientific courses. 





C. M. Waggoner, director of the middle 
school, Universiry ScHoot, Cleveland, has been 
appointed president of Wood Junior College, 
Mathiston, Miss. (School and Society, July 24.) 





We are sorry to hear that The Rev. Norman 
Nash, Rector of St. Paut’s Scuoot, has been 
laid up most the summer with a serious illness 
resulting from a fall. 





We are sorry to report that Mr. W. L. W. 
Field, Headmaster Emeritus of Mitton Aca- 
pemMy and Chairman of the Board’s Committee 
on Public Service, was hospitalized for part of 
the summer. Friends of Mr. Field will be glad 
to know that he has now fully recovered. 





Walter C. Crouch, member of the faculty of 
Frienp’s CENTRAL ScHoo. and active in the 
affairs of the Quaker Church, died last April. 
He was a science and mathematics teacher. The 
Walter C. Crouch Memorial Room, a recreation 
room under the direction of the student council, 
will be opened at FrieNDs’ CENTRAL SCHOOL in 
his memory. 





Friends of Mr. Horace M. Poynter, for many 
years Latin instructor at ANDOovER, will regret 
to learn that his son, Lt. Edward P. Poynter, 
has been reported killed in action in the Alaskan 
area. 





Friends of Dr. Claude M. Fuess, member of 
the Board’s Committee on Public Service and 
Headmaster of ANDover, will be sorry to learn 
of the death of Mrs. Fuess during the summer. 
Many who read this brief note will recall with 
pleasure Mrs. Fuess’ cordial and gracious hos- 
pitality when organization meetings or commit- 
tee meetings have brought them to ANDovER. 


‘the being read from part of it. 





Chester H. Sears, master at FESSENDEN 
ScHOOL since 1917, died suddenly last May. 





Mr. R. F. Foster, football coach and house. 
master at MIpDLEseEx, died during the spring. 





On July 17, at his home on Deer Island, 
Newburyport, Charles A. Parmelee died in his 


sixty-ninth year, after an illness of several 
months. 


DOVER, Mr. Parmelee retired in 1940 to the old 


New England house on which he lavished his , 


care, and where, until illness made it impossible, 
he was at home to his many ANDover friends. 





A recent casualty in independent school 
faculty ranks is Captain Edward H. Risley, 


Army Air Corps, until June, 1941, a master at | 


FounTAIN VALLEY SCHOOL. 


Captain Risley was 
killed in an airplane crash. 





Dr. Stillman Percy R. Chadwick, professor 
emeritus and former head of the Puituips Exe- 
TER AcapDeMy history department, died in 
September. 





THe INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLetin Reports 
“The excellence of THE INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot Buttetin becomes constantly greater. 
I regard it as one of the best contributions 
to our cause in recent years,” wrote a head- 
master recently. We thank you, sir, and may 
you implement your generous words with a regu- 
lar contribution of news! 

Increasingly the BULLETIN is being read and 
quoted from. This is as it should be: especially 
With paper 
shortages looming the BULLETIN would have no 
excuse for continuing if it were not performing 
a useful and vital task in bringing independent 
schools together for common educational ends. 
Neither would the contributors and editors who 
have done so much to revitalize the BULLETIN 
consider it worth while continuing if it proved 
to be just one more educational magazine to be 
buried under a mass of similar magazines, and 
forgotten. 

“English in a War of Philosophies” (Engiish 
Leaflet, June, of the New England Association of 


Teachers of English), by Mildred L. Grimes of | 


Dana HA Lt Scuoot1, utilizes material from Mary 
Ellen Chase’s article, “An Ancient Democracy 
to a Modern,” published in the November 1942 
BULLETIN. 
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Mr. Stanley Yarnall’s contribution to the 
April issue is acknowledged in The Germantown 
Friends Monthly Bulletin for April; The Reserve 
Record, of WrEsTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, notes 
the use of Harry Freer’s article in the April 
Buttetin. Dr. Gummere’s GEorGE ScuHoot ad- 
dress, ““The Independent School and the Post- 
War World,” is mentioned in the Harvard Grad- 
uates Bulletin for May 8, and is summarized in 
the current Porter Sargent Handbook. In all 
these cases, THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BUL- 
LETIN is mentioned by name. 

In his introduction to the twenty-seventh 
edition of his Handbook, Porter Sargent quotes 
a great deal from the BULLETIN, giving credit, of 
course, in each instance. The editor’s Foreword 
contains a warm tribute: “In the last year or so 
the private schools have begun to co-operate 
and step out a bit for themselves, and through 
the Secondary Education Board produce a com- 
mendable periodical, THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN.” 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
A chief source of information for use in THE 
INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN is a _ school 
publication such as an alumni magazine, student- 


| edited newspaper, or letters to parents or alumni. 
' From these, material is clipped for rewriting, 


quoting, or filing for possible future use as an 
expanded article. Since the work is done by 
editors who have other duties, their natural, 
and understandable, inclination is to use ma- 
terial supplied to them in the most easily usable 
form. For instance, the editor’s delight is an 





alumni magazine which supplies essential in- 
formation in such workmanlike form that all he 
has to do is to clip and use the material. The 
following periodicals have regularly supplied me 
with material, and I wish to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to them here. If your school is 
not represented, it is because I have not been 
receiving anything; it isn’t too late to correct 
the omission by putting my name on your mail- 
ing list now. 


Andover, Phillips Bulletin; Arizona Desert School, 
The Ratler; Avon School, The Avon Record; Belmont 
Hill School, The Sextant; Berkshire School, The Green 
and Gray; Blair Academy, The Blair Breeze; Carteret 
School, The Carteret Digest; Choate, Alumni Bulletin; 
Deerfield Academy, The Scroll; Episcopal Academy, The 
Scholium; Exeter, Phillips Exeter Bulletin; Fessenden 
School, The Albemarle, Alumni News; Fountain Valley 
School, FVS News-Magazine; Friends’ Central School, 
Friends’ Central News; George School, George School 
News, The Georgian; Germantown Friends School, 
Monthly Bulletin of Parents Auxiliary; Governor Dum- 
mer, The Archon; Groton, Alumni Quarterly; Gunnery, 
News; Haverford, 4/umni News; Hill, News and Bul- 
letin; Indian Mountain, The Scop; Kent, News; Law- 
renceville, Lawrentian; McDonogh, The Week; Milton, 
Orange and Blue, Alumni Bulletin; Mercersburg, Alumni 
Quarterly ; Middlesex, Anvil, Alumni Letter; Moses Brown, 
Bulletin; Mount Hermon, Hermonite, Alumni News; 
Noble and Greenough, A/umni Bulletin; Northwood 
School, Bulletin; Pebble Hill, The Rolling Stone; Peddie, 
News and Chronicle; Pomfret, Pontefract; Portsmouth 
Priory, Bulletin; Rectory, News; St. Albans, News; 
Santa Barbara, E/ Batidor; St. Paul’s, Alumni Horae; 
Salisbury, Bulletin; Shady Side, News; Stony Brook, 
Report; Taft, Alumni Bulletin; Texas Country Day, 
Round Table; University (Cleveland), Observer, Alumni 
News-Letter; Western Reserve, Record; Westminster, 
Alumni Bulletin, William Penn Charter, Penn Charter 
Magazine; Williston, 4/umni Bulletin. 





WHAT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


THe NortTHFIELD CONFERENCE 


In spite of innumerable difficulties and prob- 
lems, The Northfield League decided that it 
must continue its summer conference in June, 
believing that never in the fifty years of its 
existence had it a greater responsibility than this 
year in offering to girls in secondary schools an 
opportunity to clarify their religious thinking, 
strengthen their faith and find a satisfying way 
and philosophy of life. In order to comply with 
the government’s request to limit transportation, 
three centers were chosen instead of the campus 
of the NorrHFIELD Seminary in Massachusetts 
where for fifty years the girl Conference had 
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been held. The New England section met at 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, June 8-14. To this came 
143 representatives, not only girls from the 
schools in and around Boston, but also a number 
from other Eastern schools, who were spending 
the summer in that vicinity. In a similar way 
Tue Masters Scuoot at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
was the center for the middle regional Confer- 
ence held June 15-21, drawing 207 largely from 
the schools in Philadelphia, Washington, New 
Jersey and New York. 101 in Northern New 
York, Buffalo and Rochester, and Northwestern 
Pennsylvania attended the Lake Erie regional 
Conference at Westminster College, New 








Wilmington, Pennsylvania, June 23-29. The pro- 
gram at each Conference was similar in emphasis 
consisting of four major parts: worship; a con- 
ference hour for the presentation of the Essential 
of Faith; Bible classes; discussion groups deal- 
ing with the application of religion to modern 
problems, such as The Christian Family, racial 
relationships, and the World Community. Much 
of the credit for the real enthusiasm felt by the 
girls who attended is due to the excellent leader- 
ship and wise understanding of the speakers, 
among whom, to mention a few, were: Reverend 
Theodore Parker Ferris, Dean Donald Camp- 
bell, Dr. A. Grant Noble from New England; 
Dr. Howard Thurman, Dr. H. P. VanDusen, 
Dr. Guthrie Speers of Washington, New York, 
and Baltimore; Dr. Arthur B. Kinsolving, Dr. 
Robert Galbreath, Dr. Harold Nicely from the 


Pennsylvania-Rochester area. 





THE LAKE Forest CONFERENCE 


Members of the Headmistresses Association 
of the Middle West were greatly pleased with 
the results of the Lake Forest Conference, which 
was sponsored by that organization in June, 
1943, and which proved to be a delightful and 
valuable experience for seventy-five student 
representatives and twenty adults from sixteen 
member schools. The representatives came 
from Buffalo on the east, St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis on the west, and Louisville on the south. It 
brought together an earnest, responsive group 
of young people, ranging from the Fundamen- 
talist to the Liberal Jew, and proved to be an 
inter-faith conference in every sense of the word. 
Ferry Hatt Scuoor at Lake Forest, which was 
chosen for the Conference, furnished delightful 
and gracious hospitality. Even the weather co- 
operated to give delightful summer days. 

Among the speakers who took active part in 
the Conference, and have already been engaged 
for next year, were Father John Heuss of St. 
Matthew’s Church in Evanston, who gave help- 
ful and inspiring Bible talks; the Reverend 
William Heath, Rector of Trinity Church, Buf- 
falo, who had particular skill in giving satisfying 
answers to all kinds of questions; Rabbi Joseph 
Fink of Temple Beth Zion, Buffalo, whose broad 
vision of world affairs and world needs awak- 
ened the imagination of the girls; and Dr. Harry 
Cotton, of the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago, who tied together all the 
threads of the Conference, and gave a closing 
talk of unusual practical significance. 

Many of the schools limited representatives 
to girls who would be seniors in their school this 


, the faculty of the Concorp AcapDEmy; and in 





year, so that their help might be used in form. © 


ing plans for the Conference in 1944. 





HEADMISTRESSES ASSOCIATION OF THE East 


Because of the fact that many members of 7 
BS 


the Headmistresses Association of the East are 


within a fairly short radius of New York City, 
the members of that organization have voted by 


mail to hold their annual meeting at the Hotel f 


Roosevelt in New York City on November 12th 
and 13th. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
William Agar, of Freedom House, and Dr. Mar. 
garet Mead, anthropologist. There will be dis. 
cussion of such practical problems as teacher , 
shortage, and objectives and methods in teach. | 
ing mathematics. 





Co.LumBus SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 


The first general school chapel of the Cotus. ! 
Bus Scuoot for girls was held on Friday, Sep. | 
tember 24. In a canvass of the three upper 
Forms of the school, it was found that at least 
90% of the students had been engaged in some 
form of war work during the summer months. 
They had substituted in offices, worked as 
nurses’ aides, rolled bandages for the Red Cross, 
helped in the recreational work at hospitals, 
sold war bonds, and, of course, helped to harvest 
crops and worked in Victory gardens. The 
school has shown a real desire to serve during 
this national emergency. 

Among the faculty changes are those in the 
French Department, where Madame Alice G. 
Cardon, Former head of the French department 
at the Patm Beacu Private ScuHoo1, has re- 
placed Miss Yvonne Cameron, who has joined 


~~ —-« 


the mathematics department, where Mr. John 
Mahoney, of Ohio State University, is replacing 
Miss Dorothy Dodd, who has entered defense 
work at the Bell Telephone laboratories in New 
Jersey. 

The school has a capacity enrollment, and is 
continuing its policy of etailan the experience 
of the past, while striving to prepare its students 
for effective citizenship in the post-war world. 


ail 





Datton Scuoou Farm Project | 


A group of girls from the Datron Scuool 
joined the Farm Cadet Victory Corps, and wert } 


assigned to a raspberry picking project in Keuka 
Park, New York. board and room were pro 
The girls worked on © 
various farms within a radius of ten miles. They 7 


vided by Keuka College. 
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) proportion to each girl’s profit. 





took their lunches with them, and put in long 
days picking raspberries and cherries. After 
some discussion on the subject, they devised a 
co-operative plan whereby they pooled their 
earnings. From that sum the total bill for room 
and board was paid, and the surplus divided in 
The project 
was completely successful, and the girls returned 


» with a feeling of patriotic pride in having helped 


where they were most needed, and ‘vith a new 
appreciation of the economic structure of living. 





Kent PLace ScHOOL 


The past summer has been a very busy time 
at Kent Prace. Miss Hunt has been at the 
school taking care of an unprecedented number 
of new enrollments; Miss Day has had charge 
of the Victory Garden, from which many vege- 
tables have been canned for winter use. A num- 
ber of the Faculty and students have done some 
form of war work, or taken courses pointing 
toward their winter activities. 


There have been several changes in the 
Faculty. Additions to the staff of the Primary 
School are Miss Margaret Keisler and Miss 
Margaret Lightner, both Wellesley graduates, 
with special training at New Jersey State 
Teacher’s College and the Shapy Hitt ScuHooi 
respectively, and Mrs. Madeline Howland, form- 
erly of St. AGatua and the Spence Scoot in 
New York. Miss Anita Ascher, Ph.D.; Mlle. 
Marie-Louise Gemot, Brevet Supérieur, Ecole 
Normale of Versailles; Miss Marion Hilton, 
M.A.; Miss Marcia Patterson, Ph.D., and Miss 
Gabriele Schoepflich, Ph.D., are new additions 
to the language department. Miss Irene Free- 
myer, B.A., of Russell Sage College, will assist 
Miss Hanschke and Miss Bunce with the physi- 
cal training. Miss Betty Weaver, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, is in the Financial Office. 


Kent Pvace students will again have courses 
in First Aid, Home Nursing and Motor Me- 
chanics, but the traditional emphasis on science 
and the liberal arts will continue to dominate 
the school curriculum. New courses include 
Economic Geography coupled with world his- 
tory, and advanced mathematics at the senior 
level. The International Relations Club, cur- 
rent events lectures, and the classes in American 
and European history, will keep the students in 
touch with present world events and prepare 
them for a saner and more stable post-war 
period. 
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THE Linco_n ScHooL 
Providence, Rhode Island 


The girls of the Lincotn ScHoot worked 
hard during the summer on the Westtown and 
Morristown Quaker Farm Projects, on other 
farms, as councilors in many different kinds of 
camps, as librarians and as hospital assistants. 
Mrs. Marjory Fenerty, of the science depart- 
ment, was a research physicist working for the 
Government at Brown University. Mrs. Hilles 
was an assistant dietitian and cook for the 
Friends Work Camp at Glen Mills, Pa. The 
Social Service Committee is planning to work 
again this year with the John Hope Community 
Center for colored children. 

Miss Amy L. Philips, Head of the Lower 
School for five years, has resigned to become 
principal of Miquon Scuoot, Miquon, Pennsy]l- 
vania. The new Lower School Head is Miss 
Ethel Comstock, who comes from several years 
of successful experience in Buffalo, first at the 
FRANKLIN ScHoou and later at the ELmwoop- 
Frankuin Scuoot. In the Junior High School 
it has been found necessary to add another 
teacher because of the large, divided groups. 
Miss Dorothea Smart, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania with a B.S. degree in Edu- 
cation and an M.A. degree in history, will take 
charge of English and history in the Seventh 
Grade. The mathematics and Latin in the 
Junior High School will be taught by Miss Mary 
Alice Trembley, formerly of Sruart Hatt, 
Staunton, Virginia. 





NIGHTINGALE-BAMFORD SCHOOL 
New York 

Miss Edna Marion Hill, supervisor of the 
Middle and Lower Schools, and teacher of his- 
tory in NiGHTINGALE-BAMForD Scuoo., has 
been made Assistant Headmistress. Mrs. Cas- 
sius Jackson Keyser, former president of the 
Association of Private School Teachers of New 
York and Vicinity, and teacher of mathematics 
at NIGHTINGALE-BAMFoRD SCHOOL, is now Dean 


of the Upper School. 


The war has increasingly made its influence 
felt in the summer activities of our school. One 
is impressed by the seriousness of purpose with 
which, not only the girls of high school age, but 
even those of the Middle School have thrown 
themselves into the war effort, and helped to 
solve the problems of labor shortage. That 
they have derived from their experience the 
personal reward of a job well done, and at the 
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same time youth’s need of real enjoyment, is 
cause for satisfaction. 

It goes without saying that Victory gardens 
have played a big part, with their corollary of 
canning, which in some cases reached astonish- 
ing totals. Many girls have done actual farm 
work, driven tractors, harvesters, etc. One girl 
for a time collected and packed three hundred 
eggs a day. Others have helped in housework, 
marketing, laundry, cooking and the care of 
children. One girl had the responsibility of 
furnishing a three-room apartment. Others 
knitted or sewed. A group of Seventh Grade 
girls established jointly a kind of nursery school, 
thus freeing mothers of the community for war 
work in victory gardens. Two little girls went 
into the business of catching and selling crabs 
at thirty cents a dozen, and contributed half the 
proceeds to the Red Cross. Another enthusias- 
tic Seventh Grade group gave a play, building 
their own stage, and earned $15.00 for the Red 
Cross. Another girl helped prepare five cot- 
tages for tenants, and did the work of a handy- 
man. Some increased their skills by taking 
courses in typewriting and shorthand. Many 
of the older girls worked at canteens, the Blood 
Bank, the A. W. V. S., various war relief centers, 
a charity thrift shop, Air Raid Control Centers, 
the Red Cross, and various hospitals. Some 
helped in the recent bond drive. Others packed 
parcels for prisoners of war. 

There were paid jobs also, for example in 
business offices, or as Junior counsellors in 
camps. One girl, whose ambition is to study 
medicine, was assistant in a doctor’s office all 
summer. Another worked in the Registrar’s 
office at Columbia, and gave her two free after- 
noons each week to a volunteer job in the clinic 
playroom of St. Luke’s Hospital. Another girl’s 
paid job meant complete charge of a child of 
three for three months. 

The most stimulating experience was that 
of the three girls, who spent six weeks at the 
Eaglebrook Work Camp at Deerfield, Mass. Of 
the hundred and thirty boys and girls, ranging 
in age from thirteen to seventeen, the younger 
ones worked only half a day, and supplied all 
the campers with vegetables. The older group 
were hired by neighboring farmers, and worked 
eight and a half, sometimes nine hours daily. 
They thinned apple trees, hoed potatoes and 
corn, and harvested onions, potatoes and a little 
tobacco. In addition, boys helped with haying, 
while girls had homefront duties including clean- 
ing of buildings, and laundry for both boys and 
girls. Pay was at standard rates. A boy or 





girl foreman kept account of daily work accom. 
plished, and the best workers were paid at the 
highest rate. Average earnings for six weeks 
were $60.00. The group included boys and girls 
from many different states and Canada, as well 
as some refugees. There was carefully planned 
recreation for certain evenings and for the week. 
end (dances, expeditions to Greenfield, etc.) but, 
as our Eleventh Grade pupil wrote, “The real 
fun was meeting so many marvelous people. 
We worked hard, played hard, loved it, and 
would gladly do it again.” If young America 
takes up such tasks in a spirit of high adventure 
as well as from a sense pb gralg we shall attain 
so much the more easily our objective of educat- 
ing responsible citizens for a democracy. 





OxFrorD SCHOOL 


In order to aid in the war effort, and at the 
same time to prepare its students more ade- 
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quately for the problems facing them in the post- | 


war period, Oxrorp Scuoor in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, has made some significant additions to 
its curriculum for the academic year 1943-44. 
These additions are based primarily on an in- 
creased demand for “practical education,” and 
on the school’s determination to insist upon 
greater thoroughness and accuracy of prepara- 
tion, greater ability with fundamental skills, 
and a greater sense of personal responsibility 
for the future security of our historical freedoms 
and our cultural heritage. To these ends, there- 
fore, the school has introduced the following: a 
course in practical mathematics; an arithmetic 
refresher, compulsory for all seniors; a course in 
effective and efficient methods of study, com- 
pulsory for all freshmen; physiography; a new 
chemistry course, and a particularly interesting 
course in the History of the English Speaking 
Peoples. 

Juniors and seniors at Oxrorp ScHoo1: 
helped in the war effort during the summer in 
the following ways: fifteen girls did volunteer 
work as junior nurse’s aids at St. Francis and 
the Hartford Hospitals; seven girls worked full 
time in local department stores; two students 
clerked in national insurance offices in Hartford; 
two girls gave their services as volunteer work- 
ers in Federal Child Care centers in the city; 
one girl was a paid worker at the Union Settle- 
ment; six students worked at United Aircraft’s 
factories in East Hartford; one girl helped in the 
canning for a country public school cafeteria; 


four girls enrolled in the federal agricultural | 


course at the University of Connecticut, and 
then worked with the Women’s Land Army all 
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summer; five girls aided in the harvesting of the 
strawberry crop, and twelve girls helped to 
harvest part of Connecticut’s apple crop at 
Litchfield, and were responsible for picking 600 
bushels of apples in two September week-ends. 
Opportunities for both paid and volunteer 
work were investigated by the War Service Com- 
mittee of the Oxford League, the parents group 
at OxFoRD ScHOOL, and in most cases girls were 
routed into positions investigated by the League. 


— EvizaBetu M. Fircu. 





THE SPENCE SCHOOL 


Miss Clara B. Spence, some half a century 
ago, proved herself an educator of vision in 
establishing an extra course in literature for 
seniors which is now more than ever before 
demonstrating her wisdom. It is a course built 
upon the philosophies and literature of the Ori- 
ent, and moves westward in its culture through 
 ——— period of Greek tragedy, around 500 
B. 


Beginning with China, the class studies the 
mystic sayings of Lao-Tze, comparing his trans- 
cendental aspect of Tao with Emerson’s trans- 
cendentalism, and his mystic qualities with those 
of Blake and other English poets. The 
contrast between him and Confucius, who 
chronologically follows him, is always interest- 
ing, and while Lao-Tze is favored of the few, 
Confucius becomes the friend of many. His 
practical mind breaks bread with all mankind; 
his approachable, kindly yet unillusioned and 
realistic spirit, appeals warmly to the modern 
student, bred on democracy and nursed on sci- 
ence. He proves, in his various comments on 
conduct, a guide for the self-government that 
prevails at most schools, and is often at SPENCE 
the co-decider, with the student jury, of prob- 
lems as old as the race. . The class next 
takes up the poetry of the Orient, studying 
translations of Chinese poetry by Arthur Waley, 
and the Japanese forms through Harold Hender- 
son’s book, The Bamboo Broom. The directness 
and subtlety of the oriental poets is compared 
with what contemporary poets of England and 
America are doing, and, since the class has com- 
pleted in the junior year a study of the English 
romantic poets, a lively study in comparisons 
usually takes place. The students inevitably 
try their own hand at composing haikus, and 
lyrics in the manner of Li Po and Po Chui. 
Journeying on to India, the class reads in The 
Wisdom of the Hindus some of the Upanishads 
translated here, and the beautiful hymns. . . . 


For jits chief study of India, the class reads the 
Ramayana, which reveals its ideal and typical 
Hindu characters as only an epic can. . . . On 
through Persia, — Omar Khayyam, Hafiz, Sa’di, 
— we travel to Greece, to Homer and the Iliad, 
until we reach that impressive group of intel- 
lects, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, study- 
ing the influence of history and i religion on 
these minds, and comparing the stern moral 
conceptions of Aeschylus with the decadence of 
the Olympians in Homer and with the flowing 
lyric spirit of Euripides. To encourage a 
still broader intellectual experience, the class is 
urged to make its own selection of books as a 
background for class work, as well as to write 
several reports during the year on particular 
aspects of this reading. During the year each 
student has kept her own list of religions, and 
by the end of the term each has her own refer- 
ence notes on all the oriental beliefs from Shin- 
toism to the beginnings of Christianity. 
Although these reviews must be, because of 
limited time, somewhat superficial, this aspect 
of the course seems to me one of its most im- 
portant contributions, in its development of 
character and in its awakening of spiritual 
awareness. 
— From “East and West at Spence” 
By Rosemary Tuomas. 





Miss HAtu’s ScHoo. 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Miss Hatv’s Scuoot, while mindful of the 
present emergency, believes deeply in a liberal 
education, and in its value as preparation for 
the future. The school believes that specific 
vocational training should be deferred until after 
graduation from secondary school. The long 
vacations may well be used for the acquisition 
of such skills as typewriting and those needed in 
Red Cross activities, and the acceleration of 
graduation seems inadvisable for girls of secon- 
dary school level. 

It is likely that every alumna will eventually 
be drawn into some occupation connected with 
the war effort or with reconstruction. The gov- 
ernment needs college women in many of these 
occupations and the colleges offer the necessary 
training. For the College Preparatory pupil 
this school offers sound training in the basic 
subjects recommended by the government and 
by the colleges for secondary schools — English, 
history, mathematics and science. In languages, 
also recommended for many essential fields, both 
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elementary and advanced work are available; 
(French, German, Italian, Latin, Spanish). 

This school does not offer vocational train- 
ing, but for the girl who does not choose to go 
to college, our General Course does offer prepara- 
tion for intensive, specialized courses available 
elsewhere after graduation. This course pro- 
vides a wide variety of electives in addition to 
the basic subjects. 

Certain traditional school requirements for 
all pupils have especial significance at this time 
— participation in a physical fitness program, 
weekly appointments for art appreciation and 
technique including some blueprint reading, 
ordinary banking procedure, current events, 
chorus, and sewing. 





LAUREL SCHOOL 


Several members of the Laurer Scuoot fac- 
ulty attended seminars and conferences of un- 
usual interest this past summer. Miss Eleanor 
Florance of the history department attended the 
Wellesley Summer Institute; Miss Jean Stoner 
of the Latin department attended the Institute 
of International Relations at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California; Miss Florence Stowell of the 
French department attended Laval University, 
Quebec; and Miss Louise Slipper attended 
Columbia University. 

Science and mathematics courses at LAuREL 
Scoot have unusually heavy enrollments as is 
true in many of the preparatory schools. In the 
senior and junior classes there are two sections 
of chemistry, two in biology, one of physics, as 
well as a course in mathematics in the fourth 
year. 





THE BREARLEY SCHOOL 


Practically every girl in the High School 
did work of some kind this summer. Sixteen 
worked in hospitals, some for as long as three 
months; nine worked on farms in connection 
with State programs for helping out the farmers; 
nine were at settlements or convalescent homes, 
or in day nurseries. Two had jobs in hospital 
research laboratories. All of the others report 
large amounts of housework, work in Victory 
gardens and canning, taking care of children, air- 
plane spotting, canteen work, Red Cross work. 
Five or six earned considerable sums of money, 
two as pages in banks. One girl ran her own 
tobacco farm, attended farmer’s meetings, and 
sold her tobacco at highest prices. 

The various opportunities for service offered 
for the year 1943-44 are planned according to 





the age, academic standing and ability of the 
student. Due allowance is given for home or 
outside-of-school obligations. The main objec. 
tive is to provide a service opportunity for each 
student without asking either too much or too 
little. Each student is expected to give at least 
one period of service work a week. 


School Maintenance — Care of building, assist in Cafe. 
teria. (To be done by Student Aide Corps.) 


Junior Red Cross — Making articles, for men in the 
services or hospitalized, in Carpentry or Sewing 
Classes. 


American Red Cross Home Service-Surgical Dressings — 
Volunteers from Faculty and senior students. 


U.S.0. — Scrap books. 
War Saving Stamps — On sale twice a week. 


Hospital Service — In neighboring hospitals after school 
and over weekends. 


Settlement House — After a womieng | course given jointly 
by the school and the settlement house, students serve 
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as assistants in group activities at neighborhood house. . 





San Luis RAncu ScHOOL 


The Victory Garden at San Luis Rancu 
Scoot has provided the table with many deli- 
cious vegetables. This garden, the result of 
much planning and physical labor by Mrs. 
Potter, the Headmistress, started an interest in 
victory gardening among the girls, which carried 
over to numerous individual summer projects. 


War emergency work done by the San Luis 
girls this summer includes Junior A. W. V. S., 
Junior Women’s Cavalry, assisting in a hotel, 
office work in private offices and at Red Cross 
centers, work with a Mobile Blood Bank, in a 
Youth Center, as recreational director in a city 


- 
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‘park, driving a Field Staff car, switchboard « 


operating. In addition to giving their services 
in such varied fields, most of the student body 
bought war stamps or bonds regularly, and some 
took courses offered by the Red Cross. Miss 
Clement, of the faculty, took the Emergency 
War Training Mathematics Course during the 
summer, while the other teachers who live in 
Colorado Springs put in many hours of service 
at the War Recreation Center, the city’s service 
club. 





In order to meet the deadlines set for the next 
four issues of the BuLLETIN, copy for this de- 
partment should reach Cleveland before the 


following dates: November 10th, January 6th, | 


March 6th, April 6th. 
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THE BULLETIN 


Five copies of each issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT SCHOOL BULLETIN are sent free to each 
active member school, one copy to each associate 
member school. Additional copies may be had 
at ten cents a copy, or, if more than five are 
ordered, at five cents a copy. Some schools 
order enough extra copies to supply all members 
of their faculties and Boards of Trustees. 


Readers of the BULLETIN are invited to send 
us their comments and opinions via the ‘“Con- 
tributors’ Department,” and to recommend 
good articles i. publication, as well as possible 
writers of such articles. The editors will wel- 


+ come your active interest and support. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


At its meeting on October 14, the Executive 
Committee discussed the question of a 1944 
Annual Conference. While the Committee 
understood all the difficulties of meeting in war- 
time — the crowded condition of city hotels and 
the urgent need of curtailing unnecessary travel, 
it recognized also the real benefit to teachers 
and schools of an opportunity to exchange views 


- on such important subjects as post-war educa- 


tion. After thoughtful consideration of argu- 
ments both pro and con, the Committee went on 
record as favoring a conference — preferably in 
New York, since that city is accessible to a 
large number of schools within easy commuting 
distance — and voted to invite the member 
schools to make the final decision. The confer- 
ence, if held, should be regional in character, 
the Committee felt, though representatives of 
distant schools would be welcome if they should 
attend. 


A reply postal card was addressed to every 
member school. If the majority believes it will 
not be unpatriotic to meet, the Executive Com- 
mittee will proceed at once to make plans. The 
date suggested for the conference is Saturday, 
February 26; the place a New York hotel. 


NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 






FInanciAL AID 

During the summer, the Board’s study of 
the granting of financial aid in independent 
schools entered upon its final phase as we sent 
to all member schools, on August 2, a copy of 
the proposed Application Blank, to be spon- 
sored by the Secondary Education Board, and 
a copy of the “Statement of Principles Which 
Should Underlie the Granting of Financial Aid.” 
In its final printed form, the “Statement,” with 
the names of the endorsing schools appended, is 
designed to be enclosed in any application blank, 
the school’s own or that prepared by the Board. 
The Executive Committee has studied with 
care all suggestions and criticisms which were 
received from the schools, and has, in accordance 
with them, revised both the blank and the 
“Principles” for final printing and distribution. 








FEDERAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Students of parochial and private schools may 
receive free meals, as well as those who attend 
public schools in Massachusetts, under a ruling 
by Atty. Gen. Robert T. Bushnell to the effect 
that the use of Federal funds in_ providing 
such meals is not contrary to the Anti-Aid Amend- 
ment of the State Constitution. 

The amendment prohibits the use of state funds 
for institutions not publicly owned and under ex- 
clusive state control. 

The Federal Food Distribution Administration 
has agreed to reimburse parochial and private 
schools for the cost of meals served to their children, 
transmitting the funds through the State Depart- 
ments of Education and Public Welfare. 

Under the agreement the State Departments 
of Education and Public Welfare will act merely as 
agents of the Federal Government in the distribu- 
tion of funds to defray the cost of meals. The Attor- 
ney General rules that that is no violation of the 
State Constitution amendment, becayse Federal 
Funds will be expended. 

Parochial and private schools will report on 
moneys spent for this purpose and the state will 
reimburse the schools from funds provided by the 
Federal Government, to the extent of about nine 
cents for each meal. (Boston Globe). 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Co-operation is the constantly reiterated 
theme of these numbers. In the writing itself, 
enthusiasm and careful thinking are intimately 
and respectfully united. The whole man, man 
in action, not man anatomised, is blazoned on 
the banner of the educators. The most densely 
packed article is an excellent report of the Stan- 
ford Conference on the Humanities by Elmo 
A. Robinson (Sept. 4, 1943). It deserves to be 
read in full. The headings indicate its scope: 
The Failure of the Humanities, The Enemy of the 
Humanities, Some Active Centers, The Ideal 
Teacher, Reorientation, and Comments. 


Educators on these pages are at one with 
Milton in denying praise to a fugitive and clois- 
tered virtue. Rex F. Harlow, in a spirited article 
(July 31, 1943), takes as his thesis the lack of a 
truly great public-relations program for higher 
education in the United States, and a conse- 
quent sad plight in our colleges and universities. 
“(They) have violated the first rule of salesman- 
ship: if you want to win and hold a man’s co- 
operation and support, move over into his sphere 
and there serve him.” “ forces that could 
and should work together have become 
friendly enemies. Their representatives 

in general are willing for a chasm to con- 
tinue to separate them.” “ there is no 
concerted effort on the part of the people who 
are conducting the war to turn to higher educa- 
tion for advice and guidance, or careful and pre- 
cise thinking and knowledge, in planning and 
carrying forward war activities.” “. . . (proper 
public relations) means substituting facts for 
tradition, unsupported personal judgment, 
hunches, and the like. It means understanding 
sympathy for the needs of those who are served, 
and an acknowledgment of the responsibilities 
these institutions have of performing an intelli- 
gent service in return for the support they seek.” 


Ordway Tead, in Words and Deeds (Sept. 25, 
1943), argues that j in respect to the larger issues 
of life, we can act no better than we can talk 
together.”’ At the same time, “there is a capa- 
city for judgment about affairs which comes 
only from being plunged into affairs and being 
tested by your acts.” “Words are a cur- 
rency which you and I must neither debase nor 
inflate. The task of using these tools so that 

they cut through to realities and concrete 
particulars is an exciting creative job today.” 
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‘scheme, too, is part of the soldiers’ military 
training, and is conducted in working hours.” ) 





WE RECOMMEND ... 


George D. Stoddard concerns himself with 
Love and 4 
hate, if taught at all, must be taught and tem. 7 


the power of education as a weapon. 


pered in action. The weapon of the schools is 
straight thinking. It must be used, not only in 
attack and defense, but in the task “of regenera. 
tion. We cannot afford the luxury of escaping 
the problem of re-education of enemy countries: 
“Tt is not our way that is to be established, but 
a way of thought and action friendly to de. 
mocracy: on this we shall insist or we shall have 
lost the war.” 

Happily, one article deals not with the schools 
reaching out to the world, but with the world 
embracing the schools. F. A. Cavanagh (July 
24, 1943) summarizes the demand for adult ed- 
ucation in Great Britain. “ the chief in- 
terest, as reflected in the choice of class subjects, | 
lies in the social sciences. These branches - 
(figures for 1940-1941) accounted for | 
57% Next came literature and the arts 
(covering drama, music, art and architecture) 
with 28%.” The Treasury makes an annual 
grant of $400,000 to the Committee for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts, function- 
ing under the British Board of Education. The 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs has been set 
up in the War Office, and “‘it is the duty of every 
regimental officer to conduct, during working 
hours, discussion on current affairs among his 
men.” “ Up to now 75% of the Army are 
In addition 
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taking ABCA courses. 
the Army has a seasonal scheme of education 
for 1942-43 in which the main topic, ‘Britain’s 
Way and Purpose,’ is concerned with the de- 
velopment of democratic citizenship. — This 


“In general, it looks as though the habit : 
reasoned discussion has caught on in Britain: 1 
may well turn out that the Army’s aascaal 
in mass education may become a permanent and 
valuable feature of the national life.” 


Against such a background of careful think- ¢ 
/ com 
. Tuttle’s The Schools Can Help Win | 
A brief quotation 


ing and documentation the easy optimism of 
Harold S 
stands out in painful relief. 
will show its quality: 


“Picture ten million children and youth | 
acting play after play in which they live out 
the characters of noble citizens and find the | 


their own and enthusiastically trying | 


nobleness in others rising in majesty to meet |: 
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to write plays that will ‘sell’ these virtues to 
their audiences. Picture these children 
bringing their twenty million parents and 
many patrons to see play after play in which 
they participate, thus putting their elders in 
the most favorable possible mood; picture 
these millions seeing play after play glorify- 
ing the practices that make human life satis- 
fying and meaningful, and you behold a 
power not only for stabilizing democracy but 
for actually protecting it!” 


Stability, my eye! But protection — perhaps. 
On such a blast the angel of death might well 
spread his wings, and who can say on what foe 


' his passing breath might fall? 





Tue CLassics 
Isolationism, Old and New 


“History repeats itself” may be on the way 
to becoming a cliché. We hear so much about 


' clichés these days that one who says “‘That’s a 


cliché” may incur the danger of being accused 


| of perpetrating a cliché. Even if the statement 
' that history repeats itself makes some people 


tired, the fact remains that history does repeat 
itself, not necessarily in identical form, but with 
an arresting degree of similarity. History has 


' frequently gone back to the Peloponnesian War 


for the patterns of new events. 


In the days of which Thucydides wrote, the 
isolationist was abroad and was lifting up his 


| voice and saying about the same things as we 


heard him saying not so long since. In 415-B.C. 
he Athenians had decided to conquer Sicily. 


_A fleet of 134 triremes had set sail and was 
already at Corcyra. 


News of their danger was 
brought to the Syracusans. For a considerable 
time they refused to believe any of the reports. 


_ Finally, like most Greeks, they had recourse to 


a town meeting. The question of the proba- 


_ bility of an invasion was bandied back and forth 


with much expenditure of wordage. Those who 
believed the ominous tiding had their say, and 
the isolationists, who would not give ear to un- 
comfortable talk, put up a determined effort to 
throw discredit upon the rumor-mongers. One 
of those who were regarded by the isolationists 
as rash purveyors of disturbing gossip was Her- 
mocrates. This man knew the exact truth about 
the situation, and in his patriotism struggled to 
convince his fellow citizens that they were con- 
fronted with a first-class emergency. As he 
aced his countrymen in the assembly, Hermoc- 
rates was not insensible of the unfavorable at- 


mosphere already created against him by the 
isolationists. Yet, knowing the truth as he did, 
he made a valiant effort to bring home to his 
audience the magnitude and the reality of the 
threat to their liberty lurking out there in the 
blue waters of their inland sea and already poised 
to strike. Hermocrates did not flinch from his 
accepted task of announcer of unwelcome truth 
and suggested means of combating the approach- 
ing peril. After making his speech Hermocrates 
had an opportunity to observe its effects. Thu- 
cydides tells us that only a few believed Her- 
mocrates. The words of the orator had pro- 
duced very little salutary fear. Some even went 
so far as to ridicule the prophet of evil. These 
people were full of confidence in the impreg- 
nability of their country and their own military 
superiority. Any enemy who attacked them, 
said they, would be sorry for his foolhardiness. 
Don’t we recall those who used to tell us that 
the Japanese were not so foolish as to attempt 
national suicide by attacking the United States? 
And were we not told that the naval defeat of 
the Japs would be an afternoon’s work? Most 
of the Syracusans were trying to talk themselves 
out of danger while a force the like of which 
Greece had never seen had already covered many 
miles of sea in its voyage towards their destruc- 
tion. Do we not also remember those who de- 
clared that anyone was weak in the head who 
believed that Hitler with a European war on his 
hands would have the bad judgment to take on 
America also? A large number of his country- 
men taunted Hermocrates with similar remarks. 
The Athenians, said they, had the Lacedaemo- 
nians to worry about; why should they go look- 
ing for trouble so far away in Sicily? 


Fortunately for the Syracusans, their isola- 
tionists did not succeed in causing the ruin of 
their country. Luckily for them, their enemies 
made mistakes enough to assure victory for 
Sicily after a very hard fight. We have had 
similar luck, so far, but if we had heeded the 
pacifists and isolationists of the last fifteen years, 
history might have had to record the end of the 
American Republic. 


I have not the space to give in full the details 
of that preparedness debate in old Syracuse. 
Since I am writing under the general title of 
We Recommend, | venture to suggest that teach- 
ers induce their pupils to read Thucydides, Book 
VI, Chapters 32-42. Students will not fail to 
note the modern relevance of the situation 
described by the greatest of ancient historians. 
Perhaps while reading they will recall snatches 
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of former radio speeches which may seem like 
echoes from antiquity. 
— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 


The leading article in the September issue is 
Poetry between the Wars, by Selden Rodman. 
As the title implies, it traces the principal trends 
in English and American poetry over the last 
twenty-five years. The period of the twenties, 
marked by obscurity born of technical experi- 
mentation, by slight productivity born of too 
much self-criticism and consequent unreasonable 
perfectionism, and by pessimism born of reac- 
tion to the war, nevertheless influenced and 
cleared the path for the poetry of the thirties, 
whose most outstanding difference from that of 
the preceding decade was that “‘the thirties were 
filled with an apocalyptic sense.” If the poets 
of the last ten years learned technically from 
Eliot and Pound (the former of whom, at least, 
came to lose his sense of futility), they learned 
spiritually, says Mr. Rodman, from Wilfred 
Owen, whose “nobility and indignation .. . 
had a profound effect on the poets of the thir- 
ties.” The conclusion is, “That the true poetic 
faculty . . . was not dormant or moribund 
. . . is witnessed by the number of good poets 
the time produced — poets, some of them, who 
are already assured their place in English litera- 
ture.” And finally, “If . . . poets can survive 
the time to come, if the world does not relax or 
turn back upon those tremendous potentialities 
we can now see, poetry should cross the thresh- 
old of a great age. The signs are here.” 

Other articles of interest in the issue have 
not, and are not intended to have, the scope of 
this first one. They have to do with teaching 
methods which have urged pupils in the right 
directions. In 4 Device for Developing Critical 
Standards, Mr. Joseph Blumenthal tells how 
he is getting students away from thoughtless, 
unsupported snap judgments by letting them 
see, in the Book Review Dicest, what literary 
critics look for in a book, what they find fault 
with, and why. In What Should I Do? Miss 
Edna Russell describes the approach to prob- 
lems pondered by authors of and characters in 
books by having pupils state, anonymously, 
their own difficulties and by having them, after 
discussion, make some attempt to formulate 
and describe their own beliefs. 





A very stimulating article is Mr. Irvin Poley’s | 
A Third Aim. The aim which Mr. Poley be. | 
lieves the teaching of English should have — iy | 


stude 
famil 
M# in ct 


addition to those of expression and of under. 7 
standing — is the achievement of maturity of 7 
personality. Mr. Poley describes the possessor 
of such a personality by setting up thirteen in. 
teresting and convincing qualifications; he says 
that obviously most of the teaching in this ¢ 
direction must be done obliquely rather than 
directly, but believes that “The acceptance ” 
it as a major aim in the teaching of English will , 
have a great influence on the kind of activity we’ 
shall find time for in our classrooms.” 

One contribution to the Round Table section}, _ 1 
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of the September issue I should especially like ) Mr. 
to mention. For some time I have been under usefi 
the impression that Shakespearean critics were | The 
being too hasty in accepting Hamlet’s damning | Janu 
judgment of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. | the 
delights me, therefore, to find one who agrees! find 
In True Friends of Hamlet, Miss Alice Morgan § selec 
has written (much better than I could, in any pictt 
case) the article which I have been too lazy tv, '8 fu 
get on paper. In ¢ 
— Hucu Kinc Wricnt, the « 
The Lawrenceville School, a we 
Lawrenceville, N. J. — ther 
colle 
stror 
LipRaRIES + they 
It seems clear that libraries, like the institu. 

tions they serve, are accomplishing under the I 
stress of war many things that would otherwise _ tute, 
have taken much longer. Scope and speed of“ ber | 
service, clarity of purpose, simplification of tech Libre 
niques, and other aspects of the work have de-| of er 
veloped with increasing necessity. As time * ful 1 
‘ moves on, and especially after victory is won, deve 
there will be extensive rewriting of present prac char 
tices, largely in terms of ideals for which we” misu 
have all been working. Or so we hope. chan 
Some of the best recent reporting of the with 
private school library scene has come from the” book 
keyboard of James V. Moffatt, Assistant Libra econ 
rian of THe Hitt Scuoor. His latest article, ing 
The Private School Library Does Its Part, appeats® live 
in the Lisrary Journat for September 15, 194); noti 
(School Libraries Number). For a complete pit |) seer 
ture of the subject, this article should be com-f tion. 
plemented by another entitled 4 Private Schoi! in h 
Library In Wartime, which Mr. Moffatt cot | othe 


tributed to the Witson Lisrary Buttetin for libra 
April, 1943. The impact of the earlier ‘defense’ 
courses, the subsequent installation of the Wal 
Information Center, the co-operation of the 
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student Work Program, and similar features are 
familiar to many librarians of schools comparable 
in curriculum to THe Hitt. More unusual is 
the audio-visual activity so well developed there, 
and so well described by Mr. Moffatt in its 


_ bearings upon wartime library service. Through- 
out these articles the integration of library serv- 


ice with the work of all school departments is 
stressed. In addition, the writer’s sense of a 
philosophy of librarianship tends to consolidate 
and point up his observations. We may look to 
him, perhaps, for ideas upon the shape of things 
to come. 


This is a good spot to call attention to one of 
Mr. Moffatt’s less recent articles, but a very 
useful one in its field: The Picture Collection in 
The Hill School Library, in the Lisrary JournAL, 
January 15, 1943. A librarian concerned with 
the administration of a picture collection will 
find this study stimulating and detailed. The 
selection, mounting, filing, and circulating of 
pictures are discussed at length, and the account 
is full of good suggestions for various techniques. 
In closing, the author observes that “although 
the educational horizon has been brightened by 
a wealth of audio-visual devices in our Library, 
there will never be a ‘dim-out’ for the picture 
collection.” Coming from Tue Hitt, this is 
strong endorsement for the most venerable of 
the visual aids. ; . 

*x 


Pelham Barr of the Library Binding Insti- 


_ tute, writing in the Liprary Journat for Octo- 
’ ber 1, 1943, under the title Conservation of School 


Library Collections, says in part: ““The techniques 
of encouraging reading and of encouraging care- 
ful use of books still have plenty of room for 
development. There is need for a practical inter- 
change of experience in actually reducing book 
misuse in school libraries, not merely the ex- 
change of horror stories about the ways of boys 


' with books or cute anecdotes of kindness to 
books.”” Mr. Barr also expatiates upon the false 


economy of “‘over-mending”’ books and of secur- 
ing the least expensive rebinding. These are 
live issues at present in many libraries, but the 
notion of education in the careful use of books 


_ seems especially worthy of renewed considera- 
-{ tion. Respect for the wag book goes hand 


in hand with respect for its contents. At the 


-|, other end of the scale are the Herrenvolk in the 
' libraries of Naples. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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Mopern LAnGuaGEs 
Some Aspects of the Language Situation Today 


Ever since man, back in dim unrecorded days, 
began to communicate with his fellows by means 
of noises and grunts, of sounds and their written 
counterparts — words, languages and their study 
have become increasingly important. With the 
complication and subtilization of man’s mental 
and emotional processes and the corresponding 
exploitations of the physical world about him, 
the growth of language — and of languages — 
has se prodigious. In fact, coincident with 
all vital change, languages have grown and ex- 

anded. New language in a real sense is being 
om every day. 

The foreign language teacher is not only an 
instructor of a specific idiom, but he may also 
be an effective agent in expanding the mental 
and emotional horizon of the student, in break- 
ing down the confining walls of native land and 
tongue, and in conveying that sense of ceaseless 
growth and change which in language mirrors 
the vicissitudes of civilizations. 

Today men and women, especially the young, 
of all races and tongues are meeting in strange 
and familiar places, where not only language 
barriers but color taboos are deteriorating be- 
fore the inescapable facts of experiences shared, 
of common problems faced and solved, of jeal- 
ousies and prejudices that disappear with knowl- 
edge and understanding. Today men and 
women, while still strangers, are speaking to 
each other in all sorts of tongues. Theirs is the 
direct method. The lessons we as teachers may 
draw from their experiences should be helpful 
and inspiring. They may be revolutionary. 


We shall be outstripped, perhaps not in 
specific skills and learning, but probably in scope 
and purpose, by many of our former pupils — 
even by those who once seemed indifferent to 
our efforts. Our linguistic world, which is 
largely bounded by occidental languages and 
concentrated on French, Spanish and German, 
will soon include Slavic and Asiatic languages. 
Upon our ability to accept and comprehend this 
new situation may depend the future of those 
languages we now cherish so much. 

Not only will we be the agents of linguistic 
transfer, but we shall be the liaison officers on 
linguistic frontiers between the various peoples 
of the earth. A narrow and isolationist stand 
in the field of language study is as dangerous as 
a similar stand in the realm of politics. 

For centuries we have concentrated with 
justifiable reverence on our Latin heritage. But 





the world is wider and richer even than Western 
He civilization knows. The time is now at hand 
when restrictive cultures may no longer be able 
i to survive. 
: The role of language in general and of in- 
i dividual languages in particular, as tools for 
is communication, becomes now of paramount im- 
portance, and the character of our pedagogy 
ig will change accordingly. 
Even a superficial review, like this one, of 
the general language situation today throws a 


* 





revealing light on many of the academic quarrels 
of the past twenty years: the internecine war. 


fare between different languages, the debates | 


about method, the jockeyings for advantageous 
positions in curricula, the enervating struggles 
between the reactionary and the apostle of 
newness. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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